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WITH  TTH E, 
E.D  ITOR.S 


The  worst  is  now  over.  The  confusion  ever  attendant  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  has  vanished.  Programs  of  study,  whether  or  not  they  have  at  any  time 
been  changed,  are  now  permanent,  and  you  are  in  a position  to  decide  definitely  what 
course  of  action  you  intend  to  pursue. 

It  is  an  old,  old  question.  Since  you  began  to  go  to  school,  teachers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  have  pleaded  with  you  to  consider  your  policy — have  urged  you 
to  adopt  a policy  of  faithfulness  to  assigned  tasks  and  determination  to  succeed. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  answer  has  always  been  the  same.  Each  student 
has  at  some  time  expressed  in  one  way  or  another  his  willingness  to  try  and  his 
ambition  to  reach  the  top. 

That  is  not  enough.  In  school  as  well  as  elsewhere,  words  are  not  sufficient 
to  prove  your  good  intentions.  Make  up  your  mind  to  win,  and  work  hard\  that  is 
half  the  battle. 

You  can  show  your  ambition  in  a tangible  way.  The  index  to  the  efficiency 
of  your  scholastic  work  in  school  is  your  report-card.  Cultivate  an  honest  pride  in 
passing  in  all  subjects;  in  finding  your  name  on  the  Honor  Roll;  in  securing  as  many 
A’s  as  you  can.  There  is  the  other  extreme:  that  of  working  for  marks,  and  for 
marks  alone.  It  is  a deplorable  attitude  toward  the  school;  various  interests  out- 
side the  field  of  study  are  essential  to  a well-balanced  school  life.  But  in  the  main, 
fellows  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  first  described  course — to  neglect  studies,  perhaps 
not  to  a great  extent,  but  without  the  realization  that  forgetfulness  in  small  matters 
will  inevitably  lead  to  failure — to  failure  of  that  intention  so  nobly  expressed,  “I 
am  determined  to  succeed!”  And  you  must  succeed.  — A.  M.  A. 

ON  EDITORIALS 

This  business  of  writing  editorials  isn’t  what  it’s  cracked  up  to  be.  You,  the 
readers,  have  this  advantage  over  us,  the  editors, — -you  can  read  them  or  not,  but 
we  must  write  them.  Most  of  you  don’t;  why? 

Is  it  because  you  really  don’t  believe  that  there  is  anything  worth  reading  in 
them  or — are  you  afraid  you’ll  find  something  that  won’t  ‘‘taste  just  right.” 

If  you  believe  that  they  aren’t  worth  reading,  well,  that’s  your  opinion  and 
you’re  entitled  to  it.  If  they  aren’t  worth  reading  that’s  our  fault,  but  if  they  are 
and  you  don’t  read  them  that's  your  fault.  If  you’re  afraid  you  won’t  like  them,  just 
give  them  a try  once  in  a while,  the  water  may  not  be  so  cold  as  it  looks. 

The  tendency  in  this  department  is  to  overdo  it  and  make  a sermon  out  of  what 
really  isn’t  intended  for  anything  of  the  kind.  Back  in  the  old  days  it  was  all  right 
to  do  that,  everyone  expected  it — and  they  got  it.  Times  have  changed,  however, 
and  like  everything  else  editorials  have  changed  with  them.  We  mean  these  edito- 
rials as  a help  and  notmc  a crso  iiirt  as  condemnation-  — i£-  L. 
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JXangelep  Hakes 

Kenneth  L.  Bellen  ’25 


One  might  hunt  deer  in  Michigan  and 
fish  for  trout  in  California,  but — most  of 
us  don’t,  we  go  to  Maine;  and  of  all 
who  do  go  there,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
go  to  Rangeley  Lakes. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  Rangeley  Lakes 
cover  one  hundred  square  miles.  The 
largest,  Mooselookmeguntic  (don’t  pro- 
nounce it — sneeze  it!)  alone  covers 
twenty-six  square  miles,  being  about 
sixteen  miles  long  and  two  or  three 
wide  at  its  broadest  point.  I give  special 
emphasis  to  this  lake  because  it  is  the 
cne  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  these 
incidents  took  place. 

Since  this  is  in  the  hunting  season  I 
will  begin  with  an  appropriate  incident. 
One  day  while  out  hunting,  Abe,  the 
guide,  who  told  me  these  stories,  came 
across  a deer  track  and  followed  it. 
After  following  for  about  two  hours,  he 
finally  jumped  the  deer.  The  deer, 
who  had  been  lying  down  behind  a 
spruce,  jumped  up,  just  as  Abe  caught 
sight  of  her,  and  pulling  up,  he  let  drive. 
Off  went  the  deer,  apparently  uninjured 
and — Abe  admits  he  emitted  a few  cuss 
words  and  again  followed. 

As  he  passed  the  spruce  behind  which 
the  deer  had  been  lying,  he  happened 
to  glance  at  it.  The  back  of  it  was 
splintered,  the  wood  being  torn  off  in 
long  jagged  splinters.  Evidently  the 
bullet  had  passed  through  the  tree,  but 
he  was  not  at  all  certain  that  it  had  hit 
the  deer.  Not  seeing  any  blood,  Abe 
concluded  that  he  had  missed  altogether. 
Two  rods  further  on,  he  saw  a speck  of 
blood,  “a  flesh  wound,”  thought  Abe; 
but  when  the  speck  of  blood  grew  into 
others  and  finally  into  a continuous 
stream,  he  knew  that  the  deer  was  hard 
hit.  As  it  afterwards  developed,  the 
bullet  had  gone  clear  through  the  deer 
just  behind  the  shoulders. 


Some  seventy-five  yards  from  where 
he  had  first  jumped  her,  Abe  saw  her 
again,  then  he  knew  that  she  was  his 
deer.  Next  time  Abe  saw  her  she  was 
again  lying  down,  apparently  dead. 
Laying  his  rifle  down  he  drew  his  knife 
and  grasping  the  deer  by  her  ear,  he 
drew  her  head  back,  preparatory  to 
cutting  her  throat.  The  next  instant 
he  wrent  flying  through  the  air,  while 
the  “dead”  deer  shot  away  like  a streak. 
Half  a mile  further  he  again  came  upon 
the  deer  and  this  time  put  a bullet 
through  her,  ending  the  game  of  “chase 
me”  the  deer  had  been  playing  with 
him. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  bears  like 
butter,  hence,  if  you  go  up  in  that 
region,  put  your  butter  where  a bear 
can’t  get  at  it.  One  woman  didn’t  and 
this  is  the  result. 

One  evening  about  nine  o’clock  this 
woman  happened  to  glance  towards  a 
window  which  opened  onto  the  piazza. 
Instead  of  the  accustomed  view  of  woods 
she  saw  nothing  but  the  breast  and  belly 
of  a huge  black  bear,  who  with  his  feet 
on  the  piazza  and  his  head  in  the  butter 
box  nailed  above  the  window,  was  en- 
joying a feast.  Slightly  (?)  excited,  the 
woman  glanced  through  the  other  win- 
dow and  1M  there  on  the  end  of  the 
piazza  was  another  bear,  somewhat 
smaller.  This  was  too  much.  The 
woman  screamed  and  the  bears  departed 
— hastily.  Two  shots  from  her  rifle 
would  have  finished  the  pair  but  instead- 

Next  evening  she  had  the  head  guide 
come  up  to  her  cottage  to  “get”  the  bears. 
They  baited  the  trap  (the  butter  box) 
and  sat  down  to  wait.  Towards  eleven 
o’clock  the  large  bear  walked  up  onto 
the  piazza  and  investigated  the  con- 
tents of  the  butter  box.  The  other  bear 
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THE  POOL— WHERE  ALL  THE  BIG  ONES  ARE  CAUGHT. 


LEFT 


A nice  pair 
of  brook 
trout.  Abe  is 
on  the  Left. 


RIGHT 


Some  trout ! 
6 lbs.  15  oz. 
A 

Prize  winner. 
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didn’t  come  near  the  house  but  remained 
next  to  the  well. 

Thinking  she  would  like  to  have  a 
shot;  the  guide  motioned  to  the  woman 
to  shoot  the  bear  on  the  piazza,  but 
she — screamed  again.  Off  went  the 
bears  as  before;  but,  jumping  up,  the 
guide  let  go  at  the  larger  of  the  two, 
sending  him  rolling  over  and  over.  But 
he  got  up  again  and  made  off.  The 
woman  suggested  that  the  guide  go  and 
see  if  he  killed  the  bear,  but  somehow 
hunting  a wounded  bear  in  the  dark  did 
not  appeal  to  him,  so  he  declined.  Next 
morning  they  found  the  bear  dead  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

Very  few  men  can  boast  of  having 
seen  anything  like  the  following,  and 
fewer  still  of  having  seen  anything  to 
beat  it. 

A friend  of  Abe’s  went  deer  hunting. 
He  tramped  the  woods  for  hours  with- 
out getting  a shot  at  anything,  and 
finally  he  got  rather  tired — as  is  only 
natural.  Sitting  down  on  a fallen  tree 
he  proceeded  to  eat  the  lunch  that  he 
had  brought  with  him.  His  attention 
was  attracted  by  a rustling  of  the 
bushes  off  to  his  left,  and  at  last  he  went 
over  to  investigate. 

As  he  parted  the  bushes,  his  gaze 
lighted  first  upon  an  immense  buck  that 
lay  prone  on  the  ground — stone  dead. 
Over  him  stood  another  buck,  only 
slightly  smaller  than  the  other  in  size, 
apparently  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaus- 
tion. For  rods  around,  the  earth  was 
torn  and  plowed  up,  the  bushes  trampled 
down,  and  in  short  the  place  testified 
that  a first  class  battle  had  just  taken 
place. 

There  on  the  ground  lay  the  victim 
and  above  him  stood  the  victor  with  his 
hoy  ns  locked  with  those  oj  his  victim.  He 
had  conquered,  but  in  doing  so  he  paid 
the  price,  for  he  too,  died. 

After  killing  the  survivor,  the  fellow 


went  back  to  camp  to  get  help  in  getting 
the  deer  out.  When  they  finally  separ- 
ated the  two  heads,  they  found  that 
those  of  the  victor  numbered  twelve 
points  and  those  of  his  victim  fourteen. 
Incidentally  these  were  the  two  largest 
heads  taken  that  season. 

Here’s  one  on  Abe. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Narrows  is  a 
river  which  flows  from  one  lake  to  the 
other.  The  current  is  very  swift,  and 
this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  wind 
has  a clear  sweep  across  it,  prevents  ice 
of  very  great  thickness  from  forming, 
even  when  the  thermometer  registers 
forty  degrees  below  zero — as  it  quite 
often  does. 

One  day  in  the  winter  of  1922-23, 
Abe  had  occasion  to  cross  the  narrows. 
Accordingly  he  put  on  his  snowshoes, 
took  a pike-pole  and  set  out.  A pike- 
pole  is  a tough,  well-seasoned  pole 
about  sixteen  feet  long  with  a pike  in 
one  end.  Its  uses  are  varied;  lumber- 
men use  it  on  the  spring  drive,  and  others 
(like  Abe)  use  it  to  better  advantage, 
in  their  own  opinion  at  least. 

Abe  was  half-way  across  the  narrows 
when  “Crack!”  the  ice  broke  under 
im  and  down  he  went  into  the  ice-cold 
water.  The  shock  of  the  immersion 
numbed  him  at  first,  and  this,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  his  snowshoes  and 
heavy  clothing  absolutely  prohibited 
swimming,  would  have  been  the  end  of 
Abe — were  it  not  for  the  pike-pole. 
In  falling,  the  pole  had  landed  in  such  a 
way  that  both  its  ends  rested  on  firm 
ice. 

Being  careful  not  to  move  the  pole 
for  fear  it  would  slip  off  the  ice,  Abe  drew 
himself  slowly  towards  the  solid  ice. 
After  what  seemed  like  ages  to  him, 
he  reached  it.  Awkwardly  clambering 
up  onto  the  ice  Abe  noticed  that  the  end 
of  the  pike-pole  projected  a bare  two 
inches  onto  the  solid  ice  on  which  he 
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stood.  Verily  an  inch  may  loom  as 
big  as  a mile  at  times! 

Along  about  the  first  of  April  the  ice 
in  the  rivers  goes  out.  Perhaps  a week 
or  so  later  one  sees  birds  (blue  herons, 
ducks  and  gulls  to  be  exact)  hovering 
over  the  open  water.  Then  your  guide 
knows  that  spring  is  indeed  here  and — 
the  smelts  are  running — running  by  the 
millions!  It  is  always  so;  the  season 
may  vary  a week  or  so,  but  never  more 
than  that. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  smelts  are 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  long.  The  next 
week  fingerlings  begin  to  appear  and 
finally  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
“run”  the  larger  smelts  have  entirely 
disappeared  and  one  sees  only  finger- 
lings.  A fingerling,  by  the  way,  is  a 
smelt  about  three  or  four  inches  long. 

For  the  people  at  the  lakes  smelting, 
with  its  accompanying  activity,  is  some- 
thing of  an  event.  At  first  it’s  fun  to 
dip  up  a net  full  of  smelts  at  a time,  but 
in  time  it  becomes  mere  work,  and  hard 
work  at  that.  Most  of  the  “smelters” 
feel  glad  when  it’s  over. 

I was  going  to  make  this  next  incident 

one  about  fishing,  but  Abe  told  me 

some  thing  else,  so  here  goes. 

As  Abe  was  walking  up  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  guides’  house,  he  saw  a hedge- 

hog or  porcupine  sauntering  along  ahead 
of  him,  going  in  the  same  direction. 

Not  wishing  to  get  any  closer  to  Mr. 
Pore’s  quills  than  he  could  help,  Abe 
slow  ed  up  and  walked  along  behind  the 
hedgehog. 

As  it  happened,  the  door  of  the 
camp  was  open,  and  in  walked  his 
majesty,  the  hedgehog.  Inside  he  paus- 
ed for  a while,  then  seeing  another  open 
door,  decided  to  investigate,  and  forth- 
with proceeded  to  do  so.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  the  occupant  of  this  room 
had  just  gone  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 


He  saw  the  hedgehog  walk  in  and  was 
quite  surprised,  and  not  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  that.  When,  however,  Mr. 
Hedgehog,  no  doubt  actuated  by  an 
impulse  of  comradeship,  slid  over  to  the 
bed  and  began  to  burrow  under  the 
covers—!  Well,  Abe  says  that  fellow 
jumped  six  feet  and  knocked  a hole  in 
the  ceiling,  but  he  might  have  been 
trying  to  “kid”  me. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  you  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  was  something  doing 
for  a few  minutes  at  least.  Abe  got  a 
broom  and  began  to  prod  the  “hog” 
and  the  other  fellow  flung  shoes,  bottles, 
brushes  and  other  implements  in  the 
general  direction  of  both  Abe  and  the 
“hog”.  I guess  he  scored  an  equal 
number  of  hits  on  both.  After  a time 
they  persuaded  the  hog  to  leave,  and 
then  they  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep! 

Speaking  of  hedgehogs,  I had  a run-in 
with  one  a few  weeks  ago,  and  I don’t 
know  as  I’m  anxious  to  repeat  it.  T was 
down  in  Maine  for  a day  or  so  and,  it 
being  October,  I went  hunting  with 
another  fellow. 

We  had  a twelve-gauge  shotgun  and 
a .22  with  plenty  of  shells  when  we 
started  out.  Some  hours  later  we  still 
had  the  shotgun  and  the  .22  but  fewer 
shells  and  — no  game.  We  sat  down  to 
rest  for  a while,  and  in  so  doing  Harry, 
the  fellow  who  was  with  me,  caught  sight 
of  a black  object  in  a nearby  tree.  We 
finally  agreed  that  it  was  either  a“porkv” 
or  a “coon”,  but  we  didn’t  knowI * * * * * 7  which. 

If  it  turned  out  to  be  a “coon”  we 
w'anted  to  get  him  alive,  but  a “porky” 
— that  was  different.  The  only  way  to 
find  out  wras  to  go  up  after  him,  so  up  I 
wrent.  Fifty  feet  above  the  ground, 

I decided  it  was  a “porky”.  I shook 
the  branch  he  was  on,  and  he  got  sore 
and  started  for  me. 

“Plug  him,  Harry!”  I yelled. 

Harry  did;  I saw  the  bullet  strike, 
but  for  all  the  good  it  did  it  might  as 
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well  have  landed  in  China;  the  “porky” 
kept  right  on  coming.  And  me? — 
I went  up,  since  I was  above  the  hedge- 
hog. Nothing  daunted,  he  started  up 
too,  and  this  didn’t  encourage  me  in  the 
least.  About  four  feet  from  me  was 
another  branch  of  the  tree.  I caught 
hold  of  this  and  descended  rapidly  to 
the  ground.  In  fact  I slid  most  of  the 
way  down. 

But  I had  my  revenge;  we  got  that 
“porky”,  but  it  took  twelve  .22’s  (all 
of  which  hit  him)  and  an  ounce  of  No. 
10  shot  to  put  him  out  of  business. 

Many  men  have  fished  in  the  Pool 
at  Upper  Dam  in  the  last  thirteen 
years,  but  it  was  a woman  who  caught 
the  biggest  fish.  Moreover,  she  did 
it  on  a “Bucktail”  a fly  that  she  had 


made  herself,  using  an  enamelled  silk 
line,  breaking  strength  25  pounds,  and  a 
4 1-2  ounce  bamboo  fly  rod. 

She  was  fishing  off  the  Aprons  one  day 
with  not  much  success.  She  had  one  or 
two  strikes  but  they  didn’t  amount  to 
much.  Then  came  the  Fish!  He  struck 
— was  hooked — and  landed.  Sounds 
simple,  doesn’t  it,  but  from  the  time  the 
fish  struck  till  the  time  he  was  landed 
forty-five  minutes  went  by.  Forty-five 
minutes  of  constant  alertness,  con- 
tinual nerve  strain,  but  the  fish  was 
worth  it. 

The  fish  is  a real  squaretail  brook  trout, 
not  a lake  trout,  which  is  quite  different. 
He  weighed  six  pounds,  eleven  ounzes 
and  is  expected  to  take  first  prize  in 
Field  and  Stream  this  year. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  there  are  two  former  English  High  School  mem- 
bers on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  University  News,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  college  papers  in  the  country. 

J.  Jacob  Holtz  ’23  and  David  Silver  '22  are  our  representatives  this  year  on 
said  journal. 

The  recent  elevation  of  Judge  David  A.  Lourie  ’95  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
Court  is  one  that  has  brought  forth  a great  deal  of  praise  of  Governor  Cox’s  judg- 
ment. Judge  Lourie  comes  from  the  Boston  Municipal  Court. 

Yale  Evelen  T4,  is  head  of  the  Keystone  Engineering  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  offices  in  Reading  and  Lebanon.  He  went  to  Pennsylvania  after  his 
graduation  from  M.  I.  T.  in  1918.  He  is  now  doing  a very  successful  business, 
specializing  in  electrical  engineering.  Among  his  employees  is  his  office  manager, 
Myer  Tomkin  '19,  who  graduated  from  Tufts  in  1923. 

Edward  M.  Stiller  T7  has  been  appointed  secretary  to  Governor  Cox,  after  an 
experience  of  some  time  as  an  assistant  secretary. 

The  B.  U.  “News”  has  gained  its  prestige  but  recently  and  it  is  said  that  its 
great  success  is  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  last  year’s  managing  editor,  Theodore 
L.  Southack,  who  we  find  is  a graduate  of  E.  H.  S.  in  the  year  ’20. 

We  also  feel  a great  honor  has  come  to  us  inasmuch  as  Rev.  Fr.  Charles  W. 
Lyons,  S.  J.,  was  recently  formally  installed  as  president  of  Georgetown  University. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  had  been  head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  at  Boston 
College.  Father  Lyons  was  born  in  South  Boston,  graduated  from  our  own  Alma 
Mater,  entered  the  Jesuit  Novitiate  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  was  ordained  in  1904. 

While  at  Boston  College  he®won  widespread  distinction  as  an  educator. 
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GERMAN  CLUB 

The  first  meeting  for  the  year  was  held  in  Room  107,  October  24,  1924.  Mr. 
Grant  presided  over  the  meeting  until  the  officers  were  elected.  After  a deadlock 
in  balloting,  the  following  boys  were  selected  to  lead  the  group; 

Bion  Francis,  President 
David  Landy,  Vice-President 
Boris  Rosenberg,  Secretary 

A discussion  as  to  the  restriction  of  membership  then  took  place.  It  was  de- 
cided to  allow  the  boys  in  G3,  G4  and  those  of  G2,  who  received  an  “A”  or  “B”, 
to  become  members  of  the  organization.  It  was  also  decided  to  produce  a play, 
the  cast  of  which  is  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  members.  Correspondence  will 
be  resumed  with  German  students  this  year.  This  particular  phase  of  the  “game”, 
is  of  vast  instruction  to  those  who  participate  in  it. 

Outside  speakers  will  furnish  talks  of  interest  to  the  boys  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  year.  A visit  to  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard  University,  with  Mr. 
Grant  as  director,  is  contemplated.  Meetings  are  to  be  held  every  third  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  The  members  have  named  their  club,  “Der  deutsche  Verein.” 

3fc  5fC 

SCHOOL  COUNCIL 

The  first  meeting  of  the  School  Council  was  held  in  the  Library,  November  (3, 
1924.  The  following  emerged  victorious  from  the  election  for  permanent  officers: 
Milton  Quint  (204),  President 
Samuel  B.  Zisman  (206),  Vice-President 
David  Landy  (303),  Secretary 

It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  the  committee  on  Pins  and  Honor  Roll  But- 
tons stand  over.  * * * * * 

FENCING  CLUB 

A meet  has  been  arranged  for  January  15th,  with  Roxbury  Fencing  Club,  to 
be  held  in  the  gymnasium.  A meet  with  Commerce  is  contemplated,  although  a 
date  has  not  yet  been  set.  Letters  have  been  sent  as  challenges  to  Harvard,  Rindge 
Tech,  Noble  and  Greenough,  Groton,  Huntington  School.  Captain  Lavine  is 
confident  of  victory  in  each  event,  inasmuch  as  a great  deal  of  fencing  talent  has 
already  been  exhibited. 

* * * * * 

ORCHESTRA 

Because  of  Mr.  Joy’s  death,  the  supervision  of  the  orchestra  is  now  permanently 
assumed  by  Mr.  LeRoy  M.  Rand,  who  was  previously  for  several  years,  the  success- 
ful director  of  the  Freshman  orchestra.  Besides  being  an  experienced  leader,  Mr. 
Rand  is  himself  an  accomplished  musician,  playing  several  instruments. 

The  orchestra  now  alternates  with  the  band  in  playing  at  assemblies. 
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THE  SCHOOL  BANK 

Next  to  one’s  character  the  best  asset  to  possess  is  ready  cash.  School  days 
require  but  little  cash;  real  life,  however,  often  requires  ready  cash  and  that  in  a 
hurry.  Every  teacher  in  school  has  faced  conditions  wherein  ready  cash  is  an  im- 
portant factor,  and  they  are  still  facing  them.  Every  boy  in  school  must  face 
similar  conditions.  When  your  time  comes  will  you  do  it  with  your  own  money  or 
someone  else’s? 

It  isn’t  always  easy  to  borrow  money,  indeed  some  times  money  is  not  to  be 
had  at  all,  and  when  it  is,  the  interest  is  at  least  5 or  0 percent — and  usually  more. 
Your  own  money  is  always  ready  when  needed.  At  other  times  it  is  working  for 
you;  earning  you  money  in  the  shape  of  interest. 

Seniors  especially  are  often  “pressed  for  cash’’.  Ten,  twenty — fifty  dollars  go 
quickly.  Where  will  you  get  money  then?  Will  you  be  in  a position  to  draw  on 
your  reserve  or  will  you  have  to  “sponge”  on  your  friends?  If  no  occasion  arises, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  draw  on  this  reserve,  so  much  the  better.  Sooner  or 
later  opportunity  knocks  at  every  man’s  door;  but  seldom  does  she  knock  twice! 
He  who  is  ready  will  use  his  reserve  and  that  means  “success”.  He  who  isn’t  goes 
under,  and  usually  he  stays  there. 

Money  on  deposit: 

October  31,  1922  $544.71 

October  31,  1923  697.54 

October  31,  1924  680.90 

The  above  is  a small  amount  of  money  for  such  a large  school.  We  ought  to 
do  better — we  must  do  better!  Loyalty  to  both  the  school  and  ourselves  demands  it. 
Loyalty  to  the  school  in  that  we  raise  its  prestige;  loyalty  to  ourselves  in  that  by 
saving  we  make  ourselves  independent  and  put  ourselves  in  a position  to  grasp  our 
opportunity  when  it  comes. 

FRANKLIN  UNION  ANNEX 

Room  415A  held  first  honors  when  the  list  for  Scholarship  class  was  posted. 
The  boys  of  that  room  averaged  70.5.  Room  412  was  second  with  an  average  of  67.5. 
The  Scholarship  Banner  hangs  gracefully  in  Room  415  and  is  well  placed. 

416A  of  the  morning  division  was  the  headliner  in  the  mark  for  attendance. 
The  boys  showed  co-operation  and  as  a result  their  room  led  the  rest  with  a per- 
centage of  98.97.  Room  416  in  the  afternoon  classes  finished  a close  second  for 
the  September-October  marks.  They  averaged  98.63. 

Room  41  IB  had  a perfect  record  for  punctuality,  a record  of  which  the  school  is 
proud.  Fellows,  you  should  get  in  on  time  and  make  the  entire  Annex  record 
perfect.  Not  one  boy  failed  to  come  in  after  the  bell.  Room  412  had  an  average 
of  2.52  and  took  second  place. 

Come  on,  fellows,  boost  that  Honor  Roll,  make  the  old  school  proud  of  it. 
Only  twenty-five  boys  are  on  the  list.  Victor  Rosenstein  is  the  only  boy  who  had 
four  “A”s.  All  were  well  deserved  and  well  earned.  Show  some  of  your  school 
spirit  and  make  that  roll  swell  with  pride.  You  fellows  can  do  it  and  are 
expected  to  make  that  Roll  so  big  that  it  will  take  more  than  a half  dozen  sheet® 
to  fill  it.  If  you  knew  the  number  of  people  who  inquire  as  to  the  results  of  your 
achievements  you  would  realize  how  punctuality,  attendance,  scholarship,  athletics, 
etc.,  are  making  a name  for  the  school  that  the  graduates  far  back  are  proud  to 
boost. 
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SENIOR  CLASS  ELECTION 
Primaries 

The  primaries  took  place  Friday,  November  7,  1924,  at  which  time  the  follow- 
ing boys  were  nominated: 


For  President — ■ 

Votes 

J.  T.  L.  Thorup 

133 

Isadore  Milden 

129 

For  Vice-President — 

D.  S.  Gruber 

95 

T.  C.  Doherty 

103 

For  Executive  Committee — 

A.  M.  Blacklow 

154 

John  J.  Savage 

131 

S.  B.  Zisman 

129 

Francis  D.  Regan 

121 

sf:  sfc  ^ * 

FINAL  ELECTIONS 

On  November  14th,  the  Seniors  appeared  on  deck  with  blue  ties,  bows,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  even  hair-ribbons.  Some  of  the  Freshmen  and  Sophs  thought  that 
it  was  a Greek  holiday,  and  bedecked  themselves  likewise.  In  a short  time,  however, 
they  were  made  cognizant  of  their  mistake — it  was  Senior  election  day  for  class 
officers.  As  a result  of  the  elections  the  Seniors  now  boast  of  President  Milden, 
Vice-President  Doherty,  each  of  whom  was  elected  by  substantial  majorities. 
Arthur  M.  Blacklow  and  John  J.  Savage  are  on  the  Executive  Committee.  Milton 
Quint  was  elected  Secretary  Treasurer  as  a matter  of  course,  as  he  was  the  only 
candidate  for  that  office. 


FOOTBALL 

Room  410  has  defeated  412  by  the  score  of  13 — 0,  and  the  first  game  of  the  series 
for  the  championship  is  won. 

The  Sophomores  won  the  first  game  of  the  series  with  the  Freshmen  by  the 
score  of  21 — 0.  The  much  heavier  Sophs  battered  the  lighter  Cubs  around  in  the 
first  half  and  scored  two  touch-downs.  In  the  first  few  minutes  of  play  the  Main 
Building  lads  scored  their  first  touchdown.  They  carried  the  ball  from  the  punt 
over  the  goal  on  line  plays.  A blocked  punt  paved  the  way  for  another  score. 
The  Sophomores  scored  the  final  goal  in  the  second  half,  much  in  the  way  they  scored 
the  first.  After  the  third  score  the  Freshmen  tightened  up  and  drove  the  higher 
class  students  down  the  field  but  their  hopes  of  scoring  fell  short.  The  Cubs  put 
up  a game  fight  against  such  heavier  opponents.  Dezerene  scored  two  of  the 
touchdowns  and  Pagluiwa  drop-kicked  three  goals  for  the  extra  points.  “Red” 
Downes  prevented  a fourth  touchdown  with  a spectacular  tackle  as  the  Sophomore 
runner  broke  loose  with  a clear  field  ahead  of  him. 

The  score:  Sophomores  21,  Freshman  0.  Touchdowns:  Dezerene  2.  Points 
after  touchdown:  Pagluiwa  3.  Substitutions:  Downes  for  McDermott,  McDer- 
mott for  Kenny,  Levin  for  Wolowizz.  Referee  Cline. 
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by  Nathan  Nason  ’26 
Part  II 


The  next  day,  no  practice  was  held. 
Instead,  Cobb  talked  to  them  as  follows: 

“The  less  said  about  yesterday’s 
game,  the  better.  I just  want  to  say 
this  much.  Before  yesterday,  you  were 
fighting  for  top  honors,  an  innovation 
for  a Seymour  High  football  team:  now 
you  are  fighting  to  keep  from  the  cellar 
where  you  have  been  the  past  six  years. 
It  was  all  a case  of  over-confidence  and 
you’ve  paid  the  price.  Our  next  op- 
ponent is  Westfield,  who  is  leading  the 
league  and  who  has  defeated  Southboro, 
last  year’s  champs,  6-0.  Now  buckle 
down  to  work,  boys.  Here’s  the  league 
standing  at  present.” 

Won  Lost 

Westfield 2 0 

Southboro 2 1 

Seymour 1 1 

Lakeville 1 2 

Linton 0 2 

The  next  day  practice  commenced 
once  more.  Cobb  kept  his  first  team 
intact  but  warned  them  that  changes 
were  to  be  made  the  instant  their  “fight” 
spirit  decreased.  Meanwhile  Cobb  was 
working  his  teams  on  several  new  plays 
in  which  the  strong  line  would  be  em- 
ployed to  a great  extent.  He  also  drilled 
them  on  an  aerial  attack,  one  play  of 
which  was  a fake  pass  to  two  of 
the  backs,  who  also  acted  as  interfer- 
ence, and  then  Blake,  protected  by 
Hawes,  would  throw  a long  pass  to  the 
speedy  Lang. 

Cobb  had  placed  it  on  the  paper  and 
endeavored  to  give  the  boys  an  idea 
of  it  in  the  shower  room. 

“See,”  Cobb  explained,  “Blake  fakes  it 
to  Colman  and  Lane  who  knock  off  the 
two  incoming  ends.  Lang  speeds  out 
far,  to  his  left  and  Jameson  to  his  right, 


a little  shorter  distance  tslake  then 
ducks  back  five  yards  behind  Hawes  and 
tosses  the  ball  to  either  Jameson  or 
Lang.  The  latter  in  all  probability 
will  get  it  because  of  his  speed.  Remem- 
ber, the  line  holds  until  the  ball  is  thrown. 
Everyone  of  you  will  get  a copy  of  this 
with  each  one’s  duty  outlined  in  full. 
Study  your  part  of  it  thoroughly.  Re- 
member too  that  Thomson,  the  center, 
merely  brushes  his  man  and  lets  him  go 
through — Hawes  will  take  care  of  him — 
and  runs  down  to  get  the  back  nearest 
Lang.” 

The  entire  remaining  days  were  spent 
in  arduous  practice  on  the  new  plays, 
particularly  the  above  mentioned  for- 
ward pass.  To  Cobb’s  great  joy,  Thomson 
lived  up  to  his  namesake  of  hurdle  fame, 
and  displayed  remarkable  speed  in  get- 
ting down  the  field  to  help  Lang. 
Hawes  admirably  disposed  of  the  loose 
lineman  and  so  after  the  varsity  team 
had  worked  it  for  outrageous  gains 
against  the  gritty  scrubs,  Cobb  voted 
the  play  a success. 

Previously  he  had  concentrated  his 
attention  on  the  regular  team  and  had 
allowed  the  subs  to  care  for  themselves. 
However,  with  such  strong  opponents 
as  Westfield  and  Southboro  in  sight,  he 
began  to  drill  his  second  team  and  let 
Blake  manage  the  varsity.  Blake,  as 
has  been  stated,  usually  carried  the  ball 
about  twice  as  many  times  as  the  other 
backs.  Cobb, fearful  of  some  injury  to 
him,  began  to  hunt  around  for  a capable 
understudy. 

The  only  other  available  prospect  in 
sight  was  a young  but  very  promising 
sophomore,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Cor- 
nell’s greatest  quarterback,  George 
Pfann.  Cobb  was  both  amused  and 
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delighted  to  hear  him  telling  his  second 
team,  of  which  he  was  quarter,  of  the 
manner  in  which  Pfann  carried  and  con- 
trolled the  ball.  Cobb  encouraged  the 
youngster  and  after  several  days  of 
lengthy  coaching  and  workouts  brought 
the  second  team  players  to  the  point 
where  they  could  step  in  at  any  moment 
to  replace  a regular. 

Blake,  who  had  been  spending  a good 
deal  of  time  on  his  punting,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  two  weeks  interval 
before  the  Westfield  game  began  to  show 
signs  of  effectiveness.  He  easily  aver- 
aged forty  yards  a day  and  many  of  his 
punts  spiralled  beyond  the  half  century 
mark.  Blake  had  also,  at  last,  learned 
the  art  of  kicking  off  without  a tee,  be- 
coming quite  an  expert  at  it 

Cobb  was  elated  with  Blake’s  success 
along  the  punting  line,  and  long  after  the 
rest  of  the  players  had  retired,  remained 
on  the  field  and  gave  him  and  his  ends 
advice  on  catching  and  getting  off  punts. 
Jameson,  the  right  end,  had,  under  Lang’s 
friendly  instruction,  developed  into  an 
excellent  end,  a fast,  aggressive  player, 
and  a sure  runner  up  of  punts. 

Meanwhile  the  Linton-Lakeville  game 
had  been  played  with  the  former  win- 
ning 13-7. 

November  14th  arrived  cold,  crisp, 
and  clear,  an  ideal  day  for  football. 
Cobb  secured  permission  for  the  players 
to  be  exempt  from  any  hard  or  lengthy 
recitation  in  the  classroom  and  so  they 
came  on  the  gridiron  fresh  and  clear- 
headed. 

Blake  kicked  off  to  Westfield,  a strong, 
sure,  but  slow-moving  team.  Burly 
Walters  downed  the  receiver  in  his  tracks 
on  the  ten  yard  line.  Westfield  com- 
menced to  send  its  powerful  backs 
through  the  equally  powerful  Seymour 
line.  But  it  was  handicapped  by  its 
slowness,  and  Lang,  manoeuvering 
around,  threw  the  heavy  back,  trying  to 
pierce  right  tackle,  for  a three  yard  loss. 

Cobb  saw  at  a glance  that  against 


Seymour’s  quick-thinking,  fast-working 
team,  Westfield  was  powerless.  This 
was  where  their  only  chance  resided. 
Up  against  a slow-moving  team  West- 
field  could  raise  havoc,  but  against 
Seymour,  could  do  nothing.  She  had 
speed,  speed  that  was  greased  lightning. 
Lang,  a track  star  and  sprinter  of  un- 
questionable ability;  Blake,  one  of  the 
fastest  men  in  the  league — the  past 
track  season  he  had  established  a record 
of  51  1-5  seconds  for  the  quarter. 
Thomson,  a huge  lineman,  who  had  as 
much  speed  as  weight — these  were  but 
a few  of  Seymour’s  fast  team,  which  had 
already  been  heralded  as  the  fastest 
one  in  the  league. 

Westfield  was  the  aggressor  through- 
out the  entire  game.  Seymour  allowed 
them  to  wear  its  players  out,  while  she 
played  defensive  and  waited  for  breaks. 
In  the  third  period,  Westfield,  exhausted, 
had  managed  to  reach  Seymour’s  20  yd. 
line.  Here,  either  having  no  dependable 
drop  kicker,  or  thinking  that  three  point 
would  not  be  enough  to  hold  her  op- 
ponents speed  demons,  Westfield  at- 
tempted two  forwards  which  grounded 
and  gave  the  ball  to  Seymour. 

After  working  her  way  to  Westfield’s 
28  yard  line  by  means  of  flashy  end  runs 
and  enormous  gains  by  the  exchange  of 
punts,  Seymour  was  in  a position  to 
score. 

Colman  received  a direct  pass  and 
tossed  a short  lateral  to  Blake  who  had 
been  left  unprotected  far  to  the  right. 
The  opposing  end  ran  in  to  get  Colman, 
who  was  guarded  by  Hawes.  Lang 
went  after  the  defensive  half  nearest 
Blake  and  toppled  him  out  of  the  way. 
Only  the  secondary  defense,  the  three 
halfbacks,  had  a chance  to  get  the  runner 
The  one  covering  the  opposite  end  was 
far  too  slow,  Lang,  who  had  run  out  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line,  for  a pass  in 
case  Blake  had  been  covered,  ran  down 
and  came  close  enough  to  bother  the 
other  half,  but  the  quarterback  remained 
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between  Blake  and  the  goal  posts.  The 
last  named,  running  at  full  speed , sud- 
denly stopped.  The  Westfield  player 
pressing  in  at  an  angle,  unable  to  follow 
Blake’s  example,  kept  on  far  enough  to 
allow  him  to  pass  unmolested  over  the 
last  white  line  for  the  touchdown. 
Blake’s  attempt  at  a goal  was  a failure. 

\\  ith  the  six  points  that  looked  mighty 
good,  Seymour  played  hard  and  kept  the 
ball  in  her  opponent’s  territory,  frequent- 
ly punting  on  the  very  first  down.  With 
about  three  minutes  to  be  played,  West- 
field  opened  up  a frantic  aerial  attack 
that  partially  succeeded.  In  one  in- 
stance Seymour  almost  received  heart 
failure,  for  a Westfield  forward  travelled 
40  yards  to  eventually  nestle  in  the  arms 
of  one  of  her  rather  slow  but  dependable 
wingmen.  She  might  have  easily  gained 
three  points  by  a dropkick,  but  that 
would  have  been  of  no  avail  in  winning 
the  game.  Westfield  continued  her  pass- 
ing game  and  fought  hard  for  the  touch- 
down that  confronted  it,  20  odd  yards 
down  the  field.  The  blowing  of  the  whis- 
tle shattered  their  hopes,  and  Seymour 
rooters  arose  with  one  great  cheer  as 
her  tired  players  tottered  off  the  field. 
Seymour  had  defeated  Westfield  6-0  and 
was  in  line  for  the  championship  of  the 
Mortonboro-Fieldville  league. 

That  evening  the  entire  squad  crowd- 
ed into  Seymour’s  small  but  cozy  little 
library. 

“Good  playing,  boys,  but  I almost  had 
a fit  on  that  last  forward  that  worked. 
You  want  to  watch  out  for  such  things 
in  the  future.  Now  we’ve  got  to  under- 
stand some  things  regarding  our  next 
and  final  game.  First,  let’s  take  a look 
at  how  we  stand.” 

The  standing: 


Won 

Westfield 2 

Southboro 2 

Seymour 2 

Linton 1 

Lakeville 1 


Lost 

] 

1 

1 

2 

3 


“We’re  in  tie  for  first  place  with  West- 
field  and  Southboro.  The  former  has 
practically  clenched  another  game,  for 
Linton  will  give  it  no  competition.  Our 
next  game  means  more  than  any  other 
we  have  yet  played.  If  we  do  not  beat 
Southboro,  we  drop  from  a tie  for  first 
to  third  place,  which  is  not  where  we 
want  to  be:  Now  Westfield  defeated 

Southboro;  this  doesn’t  mean  a thing 
to  us.  We’re  going  to  play  harder 
against  her  than  we  did  against  Westfield. 
Remember  that  case  of  overconfidence 
with  Lakeville,  who  is  resting  peacefully 
in  last  position,  with  its  only  victory 
chalked  up  against  us.  Think  it  over 
boys , and  remember  it’s  up  to  you  only 
whether  Seymour  gets  out  of  that  cellar 
position  and  into  a first  place  for  the 
first  time  in  eight  years.” 

Thanksgiving  was  the  day  of  the  game 
with  Southboro.  Seymour  was  the  visit- 
ing team.  Cobb  had  no  mercy  on  his 
players  and  hard  and  long  scrimmage 
were  daily  occurrences  on  the  field. 

Every  so  often  he  had  the  squad  meet 
in  the  library  and  with  the  help  of  a 
blackboard,  smuggled  in  from  one  of  the 
classrooms,  went  over  and  minutely 
explained  every  play  employed  by  the 
team.  Each  player  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  his  duty  on  every  move  of 
the  ball  and  the  excellent  machine-like 
work  on  the  field  proved  that  this  type 
of  skull  practice  was  useful.  In  the 
meantime  Cobb  turned  once  more  to 
his  subs  and  spent  a few  days  rounding 
them  into  form,  while  Blake  and  his 
crew  of  first-stringers  rested  from  stren- 
uous scrimmage  days. 

The  first  week  passed  swiftly.  Cobb 
learned  from  Blake  that  Southboro  was 
of  the  same  type  of  team  as  Westfield — 
heavy,  powerful,  and  sure,  but  lacking 
one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  the 
game,  speed. 

With  this  fact  in  mind  Cobb  scraped 
together,  out  of  his  entire  squad,  and 
formed  a ponderous,  but  powerful,  stone 
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wall  defense  team,  whose  two  chief 
faults  were  inexperience  and  decided 
lack  of  speed. 

This  was  the  varsity’s  opponent  in 
scrimmage  the  first  part  of  the  week 
before  the  game.  The  regular  team’s 
speed  and  systematic  playing  slaught- 
ered the  scrubs.  Cobb  taught  the  play- 
ers how  to  score  and  yet  tire  their  op- 
ponents, and  long  before  scrimmage 
time  was  up,  the  faithful  seconds,  willing 
but  incapable,  were  compelled  to  stop. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
to  increase  the  speed  of  his  team,  which 
Cobb  felt  sure  would  defeat  Southboro, 
he  formed  another  machine,  comprising 
the  fastest  men  of  the  subs.  These 
fared  no  better.  Blake  and  his  men, 
though  forced  to  extend  themselves 
because  of  the  equal,  if  not  superior 
speed  of  the  seconds,  nevertheless  piled 
up  overwhelming  scores.  In  this  scrim- 
mage Blake  just  kept  hammering  at  the 
line  and  Cobb  smiled  with  pleasure  at 
the  success  that  resulted. 

At  one  time,  Cobb  was  both  mildly 
surprised  and  amused  to  see  the  quarter 
of  the  scrubs,  the  youthful  admirer  of 
Pfann,  toss  a forward,  on  the  fourth 
down  and  on  his  own  20  yard  line.  The 
joke,,  however,  was  on  the  varsity,  for 
the  pass  was  a success  and  secured  the 
only  touchdown  of  the  day  for  the  hard 
working  second  team. 

“You  see,  boys,  it’s  the  unexpected 
that  wins  out  in  the  majority  of  cases,” 
Cobb  was  telling  the  players.  “How 
often  have  I told  you  to  watch  out. 
First  it  was  the  fake  conference,  then 
that  long  40  yard  forward  pass,  and  now 
this  incident.  It’s  bad  football,  you 
might  say.  Yes,  but  not  in  that  case. 
There  was  nothing  to  lose;  the  game  was 
lost  even  if  the  regulars  made  ten  more 
touchdowns.  But  the  varsity  had  some- 
thing to  lose — the  shutout  score — and 
they  lost  it  by  the  brain  work  of  the 
quarter  back.  Because  you  had  no 


inkling  of  the  fact  that  he  would  try  a 
forward  was  more  than  sufficient  reason 
to  do  so.  Getting  the  jump  on  the  other 
fellow,  getting  him  unawares,  will  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  bring  victory  to 
your  door.” 

The  few  remaining  days  were  spent 
in  snappy  signal  practice,  and  frequent 
talks  on  “playing  the  game”  by  Cobb. 
The  day  before  the  game  the  entire 
squad  attended  a theater  and  all  turned 
in  at  not  later  than  nine  o’clock  with 
orders  not  to  get  out  of  bed  until  twelve. 
The  game  would  start  at  2.30  o’clock 
at  Southboro  Park. 

Thanksgiving  day  dawned  cloudless 
and  clear,  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  West- 
field  game  day,  with  just  enough  cold 
snap  in  the  air  to  coax  one  to  enter  the 
game  and  warm  up.  Two  busses  car- 
ried the  Seymour  players  to  the  scene  of 
battle,  and  her  rooters  followed  in  auto- 
mobiles, (if  they  owned  any)  or  on  trolley 
cars. 

Before  the  game  Cobb  gave  Blake 
some  advice. 

“Play  defensive,  until  you  get  close 
enough  to  rip  the  ends  or  drop.  Punt 
a lot.  You  outkick  the  Southboro 
punter  anywhere  from  5 to  15  yards  and 
that’s  going  to  help  win  the  game. 
Remember,  tire  them  out  and  then  start 
the  forward  working.  Good  luck.” 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  league 
had  such  a crowd  witnessed  an  athletic 
event.  Southboro  Park,  the  largest 
field  in  the  league,  had  never  been  more 
than  half  filled;  now  they  were  sitting 
on  top  of  each  other.  Seymour,  for  the 
first  time  in  eight  years  fighting  for  the 
championship, was  1000  rooters  strong 
in  students  alone,  not  mentioning  the 
several  hundred  feminine  admirers.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  Southboro  had  turned 
out  for  the  game  and  even  fans  from 
Westfield  who  saw  no  interest  in  their 
apparently  won  game  with  Linton,  were 
present. 
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Southboro  kicked  off  to  Collins  who 
gained  8 yards.  On  their  30  yard  line 
Blake  kicked  on  the  very  first  down. 
The  punt  travelled  48  yards,  but  South- 
boro caught  unexpected,  had  been 
playing  rather  close  and  the  ball  that 
had  already  been  placed  far  over  their 
heads  continued  to  roll  and  roll  until  it 
stopped  on  Southboro’s  15  yard  line. 
Here  a breathless  back  picked  it  up,  only 
to  be  tackled  by  Lang  who  had  trotted 
after  him. 

It  was  easily  seen  that  Southboro  was 
uneasy.  The  manner  in  which  the  next 
few  plays  were  run  gave  great  evidence 
of  this.  On  the  first  play  two  fumbles 
resulted.  The  quarter  back  juggled  the 
pass  from  the  center  and  the  half  back 
let  the  ball  slip  through  his  arms.  On 
the  next  play,  Thomson  broke  through 
and  tossed  the  back  for  a four  yard  loss. 
Southboro  punted  to  Blake  who  caught 
the  ball  on  his  opponents  35  yard  line 
and  zigzagged  through  for  20  yards. 

Two  plays  around  each  end  netted 
but  4 yards.  Blake  then  dropped  the 
ball  over  the  posts  for  the  first  score  of 
the  game. 

Seymour-3  Southboro-0. 

Southboro  ran  Seymour’s  kick  back 
11  yards  and  left  the  ball  on  their  32  yd. 
line  as  the  quarter  ended. 

The  first  play  attempted  in  the  next 
period  was  a run  around  Lang’s  end. 
This  time  the  little  end  came  in  too 
fast  and  the  Southboro  back  side-stepped 
Lang’s  eager  arms,  and  stumbled  around 
the  unprotected  end  past  the  scrimmage 
line,  while  one  of  his  interferers  took 
care  of  the  surprised  Lang.  Except  for 
Blake  and  Hawes,  the  back  and  his  single 
guard  had  an  open  field.  Groan  after 
groan  escaped  the  Seymour  rooters  as 
one  white  line  after  another  was  passed. 

While  Blake  enticed  the  lone  inter- 
ferer,  Hawes  dowmed  the  runner  on 
Seymour’s  20  yard  line.  On  the  next 
play  the  backs  began  to  confer.  Lang 
hissed  a warning  but  the  ancient  trick 


was  not  attempted;  something  more 
disastrous  occurred. 

Two  backs  ran  towards  the  quarter; 
neither  got  the  ball.  Instead,  the  quar- 
terback ran  back  beyond  the  limited 
5 yards  and  tossed  a little  forward  to 
the  fourth  back  who  had  sneaked  un- 
molested around  right  end.  Blake 
tackled  him  about  2 yards  from  the  goal 
but  the  ball  was  found  resting  over, 
by  inches.  Southboro  kicked  the  goal. 

Score: 

Southboro-7  Seymour-3. 

Seymour  kicked  off  to  Southboro  who 
allowed  her  no  chance  to  score  in  the 
last  few  minutes  of  the  first  half,  by 
playing  a punting  game. 

In  the  locker  room,  Cobb  was  sur- 
prisingly calm. 

“You  all  played  good.  It  was  just 
a break  of  the  game — that  run  of  theirs. 
Now  get  back  and  fight!  Remember, 
Westfield  must  be  leading  by  abdut. 
20  points,  and  if  you  lose  you  drop  to 
third  place.  Go  back  and  play  as  hard 
as  you  ever  played  before.  I want  Sey- 
mour leading  at  the  end  of  this  half.” 

The  heavy  Southboro  back  who 
caught  Blake’s  kick-off  was  downed  in 
his  tracks  on  the  15  yard  line.  Seymour, 
fighting  desperately,  gave  no  ground  and 
Southboro  was  forced  to  punt  to  mid- 
field  where  Hawes  caught  it  and  ran  the 
ball  back  12  yards.  Seymour,  however, 
was  equally  as  helpless  in  rushing  the 
ball,  and  Blake  neatly  placed  the  ball 
offside  on  the  7 yard  line.  This  punt- 
ing procedure  continued  throughout  the 
third  period  and  in  the  final  quarter 
Southboro  attempted  several  forwards, 
but  Blake  and  Hawes  took  excellent 
care  that  none  should  be  caught.  Hawes 
laid  his  hands  on  one  of  them,  but  the 
elusive  pigskin  slipped  through  his  arms. 
The  game  developed  into  a punting  duel 
with  Southboro  on  the  defensive,  al- 
most always  kicking  from  under  the 
posts. 

Blake  had  managed  to  keep  the  ball 
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offside  on  or  past  the  10  yard  line. 
However,  one  deflected,  rolled  past  the 
goal  line  and  was  taken  out  20  yards. 
This  seemed  to  encourage  Southboro, 
for  once  more  they  successfully  attempt- 
ed that  trick  forward,  this  time,  however, 
only  for  an  8 yard  gain.  No  more  gains 
were  made  and  Southboro  punted. 

Two  drives  at  their  slow  but  resource- 
ful ends  were  futile,  and  then  with  but 
three  minutes  remaining  to  be  played 
Blake  snapped  the  signals  that  bespoke 
the  trick  forward.  The  play  caught 
Southboro  unawares  and  but  for  one 
misfortune  would  have  been  a complete 
success.  Thomson  who  had  the  double 
duty  of  brushing  his  man  and  scooting 
down  the  field,  slipped,  and  his  half  back, 
the  only  one  in  the  way,  brought  Lang 
down  on  the  22  yard  line. 

The  next  two  plays  yielded  4 yards. 
Then  Blake,  playing  his  last  year  for 
Seymour,  reeled  off  a run  the  like  of 
which  had  never  been  before  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  the  league.  It  was  only 
about  25  yards,  but  he  ran  at  least  60; 
eight  men  touched  Blake,  three  of  them 
holding  his  165  lbs.  of  muscle  and  fury 
as  he  toppled  over  the  goal  line. 

It  was  a plain  end  run;  a direct  pass 
to  Blake  from  kicking  position,  and  with 
Lane,  Hawes,  and  Colman  in  front  of 
him  tore  around  Jameson’s  end.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  entire  Southboro  team 
was  waiting  for  him  there.  Blake,  seeing 
no  opening,  had  just  enough  time  to 
reverse  his  field.  Doubling  back,  he 
ran  half  the  width  of  the  gridiron  and 
slipped  through  the  other  unprotected 
end.  Then  without  a single  interferer 
Blake  gave  an  exhibition  of  open  field 
running  that  did  credit  to  a “Red” 
Grange  or  Eddie  Kaw. 

Shifting  here  and  there,  doubling  back 
once  more,  sidestepping  this  man, 
straightarming  the  other  man — tackled, 
thrown  off— stumbling  and  then  re- 
gaining his  rapidly  tiring  legs,  plowing 


through  two  husky  Southboro  linesmen 
— and  then  five  yards  from  the  final 
white  line  he  was  hit  again.  However, 
the  Southboro  back  made  the  mistake 
of  tackling  too  high,  and  practically 
carrying  him,  Blake  staggered  over  the 
last  few  yards  that  seemed  like  miles. 

At  the  goal  line  two  more  Southboro 
players  attempted  to  throw  him  back, 
but  they  were  too  late.  The  referee’s 
whistle  had  already  proclaimed  a touch- 
down. Blake  lay,  for  a few  moments, 
panting  and  exhausted  over  the  white 
line  that  meant  six  points  and  Seymour 
in  the  lead. 

The  entire  grandstand  was  on  its 
feet  and  cheering.  Even  the  South- 
boro followers,  despite  their  chagrin 
at  Seymour’s  gain,  could  not  refrain  from 
admiring  Blake’s  unparalleled  run,  and 
cheered  and  stamped  as  well  as  the 
heartiest  of  Seymour’s  fans. 

As  Blake  slowly  and  painfully,  with 
the  assistance  of  a few  of  his  comrades, 
gained  his  feet,  the  shrieking  and  cheer- 
ing of  the  fans  was  suddenly  pierced  by 
the  referee’s  shrill  whistle  announcing 
the  end  of  the  game.  Blake  was  given 
time  to  try  for  the  goal,  but  he  was  too 
tired  and  happy,  and  failed. 

The  cheering  of  the  delighted  rooters 
was  still  audible  when  the  last  Seymour 
player  disappeared  within  the  shower 
room.  Here  the  Southboro  captain 
shook  hands  with  Blake  and  declared, 

“I  have  never  before  played  against 
a better  half  back.  Every  time  you 
carried  the  ball  my  heart  jumped  into 
my  mouth.  I must  confess  I didn’t 
know  where  you  were  until  I saw  you 
fall  on  the  line.  You’ve  got  a corking 
team.  Congratulations.” 

Blake  murmured  his  thanks  and  then 
hurried  under  the  warm  and  refreshing 
shower. 

A few  minutes  later  Lang  was  unan- 
imously elected  captain  for  the  following 
year. 
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On  the  way  home  the  players  could 
think  of  nothing  but  cheering  Blake, 
and  the  inhabitants  smiled  in  under- 
standing as  they  heard  the  boys  roar, 

“Blake,  rah!  Blake,  rah!  rah!  rah! 
Blake! 

And  as  the  lofty  edifice  of  Seymour 
High  sprang  into  view  every  player  in 
the  two  busses  joined  into  one  powerful 
chorus. 

“Who  we  goin’  to  cheer  for? 

Seymour!  Seymour! 

Who  we  goin’  to  fight  for? 

Seymour!  Seymour!” 

Somehow  or  other,  in  their  joy  at 
victory,  the  boys  had  forgotten  Cobb, 
and  now  a long,  lusty  cheer  was  given 
for  their  coach.  However,  after  the 
loud  roar  had  subsided  Cobb’s  genial 
face  was  not  visible  and  each  one  gave  a 
negative  answer  in  response  to  the  eager 
queries  for  him.  He  had  come  into 
the  showers  right  after  the  game,  con- 
gratulated the  players,  and  then  mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

“Oh,  I think  I know,”  piped  one  of  the 
players.  “He  telephoned  for  the  Linton- 
WTestfield  result,  but  the  game  started 
late,  because  of  an  accident,  which 
delayed  the  Westfield  players’  busses.  In 
all  probability  he  went  to  see  the  last 
part  of  the  game.” 

Everyone,  with  the  exception  of  Blake 
and  Lang,  who  went  up  to  the  athletic 
room,  remained  on  the  doorstep  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Cobb.  Lang,  who  had 
an  inkling  of  Blake’s  great  sorrow,  was 
not  surprised  to  see  tears  glisten  in  the 
captain’s  eyes,  as  the  words  “Blake,  rah!” 
came  floating  up  to  where  he  lay  on  a 
couch. 

Several  minutes  passed  and  Lang, 
who  had  been  carefully  marking  the 
score  9-7  on  the  football  won  from  South- 
boro,  was  astonished  to  see  that  Blake 
had  fallen  asleep.  Ten  more  minutes 
passed  and  then  just  as  Lang  was  placing 
the  completed  football  on  its  future 


resting  place,  a great  shout  came  up  from 
below.  A few  more  seconds  passed  and 
then — 

“Blake,  rah!  Cobb,  rah! 

The  Championship!!” 

This  new  outburst  of  cheering  awoke 
Blake  and  he  smiled  at  Lang  as  he  re- 
marked, 

“Don’t  blame  the  fellows  for  holler- 
ing. Something  new  for  Seymour 
to  be  tied  for  the  championship.” 

Suddenly  Cobb  burst  into  the  room, 
followed  by  two  score  of  howling  players. 
He  stood  smiling  at  the  captain. 

“Wake  up  Blake,  my  boy,  and  get 
a grin  on  your  face.  Your  team’s  won 
out,  thanks  in  part  to  Linton.  What! 
have  you  been  sleeping?  That  last 
knock  must  have  been  a corker.  Well, 
there  were  three  of  them  on  you.  Don’t 
you  understand  yet?  Seymour’s  got 
the  championship  and  you  can  go  to 
college!” 

Blake’s  face  began  to  assume  an  ex- 
pression of  understanding  and  hope. 

“Di-di-did  Linton  beat  Westfield?” 
he  queried  so  pathetically  that  Cobb 
burst  out  laughing. 

“No,  not  as  bad  as  that,  but  enough  to 
give  us  the  championship.  Listen,  I’ll 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

“You  see,  I rather  expected  West- 
field’s slow  team  would  have  its  hands 
full  taking  care  of  Linton’s  speedy  little 
scrappers.  However,  they  did  worse 
than  that.  Linton’s  star  kicker,  who 
was  ineligible  until  this  game,  put  two 
drops  over — I saw  the  second  one,  a 
corker,  about  45  yards, — and  Linton 
held  Westfield  to  one  touchdown  without 
the  goal.  The  final  score  was  6-6. 
Here’s  the  complete  league  standing.” 

Cobb  placed  the  following  in  Blake’s 
bewildered  but  happy  hands. 


W-L-T 

Seymour. 3 - 1 - 0 

Westfield 2-1-1 

Southboro 2-2-0 
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Linton 1-2-1 

Lakeville 1-3-0 

The  players  arrested  Blake’s  stam- 
mering thanks  to  them  for  their  excellent 
playing  by  joining  into  a cheer  for  him. 
When  it  was  over,  Lang  dropped  his 
arms  around  his  broad  shoulders  and 
smilingly  declared, 


“Now  that  your  college  career  is  all 
set,  you  can  come  out  for  our  track 
team  and  run  that  quarter  mile  in  about 
fifty  seconds.” 

— And  Blake,  smiling  in  return,  “Yes, 
Captain  Lang,  I’ll  come  out  and  make  a 
try  just  for  you.” 

The  End 


* * * * * 

SPORT  COMMENTS 
By  Felix 

It  looks  as  if  “Chuck”  Kelleher  might  be  mentioned  on  Walter  Camp’s  “All- 
American”  Team.  A look  at  the  newspapers  after  any  English  High  game  would 
answer  this  statement. 

Charlie  Colleton,  captain  of  the  track  team,  must  be  trying  to  start  training 
early  this  year.  The  other  day  he  was  detained  several  minutes  by  Mr.  R — — 
for  sprinting  through  the  corridor.  By  the  way,  Charlie  is  only  a Junior,  and  track 
captain  at  that. 

Johnnie  Marr  is  quite  a “wrassler”.  Ask  “Wee”  Chuck  Kelleher.  Chuck  is 
his  trainer. 

There  are  very  few  players  in  high  school  football  who  have  a thing  on  Captain 
Regan  when  it  comes  to  playing  either  guard  position.  He  has  proved  to  be  a 
tower  of  strength,  both  offensively  and  defensively. 

“Stop,  look  and  listen,  before  Crossen.”  This  warning  applies  to  our  versatile 
athlete  Archie  Crossen.  When  he  hits  the  opposing  line,  it  looks  as  if  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  had  just  gone  through. 

Capt.  Arthur  Bencks  and  Manager  Sullivan  of  the  swimming  team,  will  soon 
be  doing  their  “stuff”. 

The  checker  team  wrill  soon  be  organized. 

Dannie  Townsend,  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  says  that  he  is  going  out  for 
the  track  team  to  get  in  condition  for  a strenuous  baseball  season.  Go  to  it  Dan. 
We’ll  all  be  rooting  for  you  when  the  Boston  Marathon  comes  around. 

Joe  Freno  is  the  fellow,  who,  as  a Freshman  last  year,  won  his  letter  in  baseball. 
Now,  as  a Sophomore,  he  ranks  pretty  near  being  the  best  center  in  the  city  high 
schools.  Joe  is  also  a candidate  for  the  swimming  team. 

Trade  School  has  started  its  first  year,  as  a member  of  the  Boston  City  High 
School  League,  in  an  auspicious  manner.  We  can  readily  understand  why  this 
school  was  moved  into  faster  company. 

There  is  one  thing  that  followers  of  the  pigskin  like  to  see  in  a football  player, 
that  is,  consideration  for  his  fellow  players,  whether  they  are  on  his  own  team  or 
on  the  opposing  team.  In  the  recent  Dorchester-English  game  there  was  a player 
who  must  have  endeared  himself  to  the  spectators  and  players,  not  only  for  his 
sterling  playing,  but  also  for  his  consideration.  When  a player  was  hurt  the  first 
one  to  reach  to  help  him  was  this  true  son  of  fair  play.  The  man  I have  reference 
to  is  Captain  Barry  of  the  Dorchester  High  School  football  team.  We  wish  to 
show  that  English  High  can  appreciate  such  good  qualities  even  in  an  opposing 
player. 
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ARTHUR  B.  JOY 
Teacher  and  Friend 

Although  the  death  of  Mr.  Joy  was  not  unexpected,  it  came  as  a deep  sorrow 
to  teachers  and  boys  alike. 

He  was  born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York,  spending  his  boyhood  in  Meriden, 
Conn.  After  receiving  his  bachelor’s  degree  at  St.  Lawrence  University,  N.  Y.,  he 
spent  two  years  in  graduate  study  at  Yale,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Before  coming  to  this  school  in  1909,  he  taught  at  Moses  Brown  School,  Provi- 
dence, and  at  Fitchburg  High. 

During  the  World  War  he  performed  his  patriotic  duty  in  serving  as  Censor  of 
German  trade  journals.  He  took  part  in  Americanization  courses  at  Camp  Deven, 
and  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  In  the  summer  of  1922,  he  went  abroads 
studying  at  the  University  of  Marburg.  He  had  taken  courses  at  B.  U.  and  at 
Harvard. 

During  the  last  five  years  he  was  director  of  our  orchestra.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Boston  Choral  Society. 

Mr.  Joy  was  the  kind  of  man  who  attracts  friends  easily.  His  cheerful  nature 
was  ever  a blessing  to  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Arthur  B.  Joy  was  the  typical  English  High  School  teacher.  He  worked 
hard  to  build  character.  His  success  is  well  known.  When,  upon  Mr.  Beatley’s 
death  five  years  ago,  the  leadership  of  the  orchestra  devolved  upon  Mr.  Joy,  he 
cheerfully  took  up  the  task  of  producing  a first-class  orchestra.  With  his  accus- 
tomed vigor,  he  developed  a group  of  musicians  that  was  the  pride  of  the  school. 
Such  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Joy — a character  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in 
this  busy  world  of  ours. 

In  his  fifteen  years  of  service  as  teacher  of  Latin  and  German  in  this  school, 
he  had  a large  number  of  students  under  his  instruction.  Not  one  of  them  but 
will  feel  as  one  can  only  feel  who  has  lost  a friend. 
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ALUMNI 

On  Thursday  eevning,  November  13,  the  first  big  get-together  since  the 
centenary  celebration  of  1921,  was  held  in  our  drill  hall.  One  thousand  Alumni 
filled  the  hall  to  the  very  doors,  and  all  present  agreed  that  the  banquet  was  a 
huge  success. 

Representatives  from  every  class  from  1861,  the  Civil  War  class,  down  to 
the  graduating  class  of  to-day,  took  part  in  the  reunion  on  the  Latin  side  of  the 
building,  and  in  the  grand  parade  through  the  building,  af  terwards.  It  was  a happy 
throng  that,  led  by  the  Cadet  Band,  marched  into  the  banquet  hall.  The  class 
of  1906,  43  strong,  attracted  notice  and  applause  to  itself  by  its  snappy  marching 
count — “One-two-three-four-five-six,  one-two-three-four-five-six!”  The  members  of 
this  class  sported  paper  caps  with  streamers  attached,  informing  the  world  that 
they  were  the  “banner  class”.  Such  was  the  title  awarded  to  the  class  in  1921,  be- 
cause of  the  large  percentage  of  members  present.  A large  banner  carried  by  their 
leader  did  not  fail  to  advertise  this  fact. 

A group  of  cadet  officers,  under  Captain  Driscoll,  worked  splendidly  as  ushers. 
Their  snappy  appearances  in  uniform  created  many  favorable  comments. 

The  drill  hall  was  magnificently  decorated,  and  the  words  of  admiration  were 
directed  to  Bob  Miller  ’73,  who  personally  superintended  the  decorating. 

The  “eats”  provoked  unusual  comment,  for  it  was  hard  to  understand  how 
such  an  excellent  dinner  could  be  combined  with  such  superb  service,  and  still  cost 
only  two  dollars.  A distinguished  group  of  speakers  followed  dinner. 

Arthur  L.  Norton  ’86,  President  of  the  Association  and  Toast-master  of  the  eve- 
ning, introduced  each  gracefully,  first  making  a fine  introductory  speech. 

Frederick  L.  Bogan  ’98,  Chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  touched 
on  a few  of  the  Committee’s  problems,  and  mentioned  four  new  million-dollar  high 
schools  that  the  city  was  building  in  various  suburbs  of  Boston.  “But  I know,” 
he  said,  “that  this  will  not  relieve  the  congestion  at  English  High  a single  bit! 
English  High  grads  will  never  dream  of  sending  their  sons  anywhere  but  to  English 
High!” 

Colonel  Bogan  was  followed  by  William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald  ’87,  Register  of  Deeds 
for  Suffolk  County,  who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Gen.  Charles  H.  Cole  ’88.  Both 
paid  glowing  tributes  to  our  corps  of  teachers,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lish aims  not  only  at  educating  the  boy,  but  also  at  building  his  character. 

Joe  McKenzie  T5  entertained  with  vocal  selections,  and  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Snow,  familiar  to  all  E.  H.  S.  grads,  was  introduced,  and  received  an  ova- 
tion. He  spoke  briefly,  receiving  great  applause  when  he  concluded. 

John  J.  Donahue  ’03,  President  of  the  City  Council,  and  acting  Mayor  during 
Mayor  Curley’s  absence  from  the  city,  brought  the  city’s  greetings.  He  advo- 
cated a city  university,  to  be  supported  by  the  City  of  Boston,  and  to  be  free  to  all 
pupils. 

Now  came  the  gigantic  surprise  of  the  evening.  President  Samuel  W.  Stratton 
of  M.  I.  T.  being  unable  to  come,  he  sent  as  substitute,  Prof.  Emil  A.  Eberhardt  of 
the  University  of  Munich,  who  is  in  this  country  giving  a series  of  lectures  at  Tech. 
Dr.  Eberhardt,  after  a few  polite  preliminaries,  began  a scathing  attack  on  American 
ideals  and  institutions.  He  declared  that  the  function  of  Harvard  and  of  other 
American  universities  was  not  to  produce  students,  but  athletes  (pointing  to  A1  Mil- 
jer,  backfield  member  of  the  Harvard  Varsity  football  team,  and  guest  of  honor). 
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He  created  a sensation  by  charging  that  Ireland  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
World  War. 

At  this  point  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  William  B.  Snow  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  cried,  “Mr.  Chairman,  I’ve  stood  all  I can  from  this  stupid,  fat-headed 
Dutchman.  I demand  he  be  removed!’’ 

Shouts  from  all  sections  of  the  hall  seconded  his  protest.  Just  as  some  of  the 
more  excited  Alumni  were  gathering  to  take  action,  the  Professor  reached  up  and  re- 
moved his  whiskers  and  wig.  There  before  the  astonished  gathering  were  revealed 
the  features  of  Mark  B.  Mulvey  ’82,  Custodian  of  Schoolhouses!  For  five  minutes 
after  that  there  was  pandemonium! 

Louis  Lerner  ’21  gave  an  exhibition  of  fancy  dancing,  doing  amazing  things 
with  his  feet. 

Headmaster  Walter  O.  Downey  was  accorded  an  enviable  reception.  He 
cordially  welcomed  the  assembled  guests,  and  outlined  some  of  the  present-day 
problems  of  English  High.  His  speech  is  reproduced  in  full. 

Mention  of  two  old  teachers,  past  and  present,  “Charlie”  Lebon  and  William 
H.  Sylvester,  brought  the  audience  to  its  feet  with  the  demand  for  both  teachers. 
The  advanced  ages  of  both,  however,  prevented  their  being  present. 

Our  own  Captain  Driscoll  T4,  now  spoke.  Although  we  know  what  a fine 
orator  he  is,  he  refrained  from  any  formal  talk,  but  drew  gales  of  laughter  by  his 
imitations  of  English,  French,  and  Scotch  instructors,  with  whom  he  and  his  company 
came  in  contact  during  the  World  War.  Captain  Driscoll  was  a success. 

A few  words  from  A1  Miller,  and  the  banquet  was  at  an  end. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  were  present  will  enthusiastically  agree  with  me  that 
the  affair  was  the  most  successful  one  they  had  ever  attended.  To  use  the  words 
of  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  arrangements, — “It  was  perfect — without  a flaw.” 

5jC  Ip.  ijc  >|C 

MR.  NORTON’S  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  AT  THE  BANQUET 

The  directors  of  your  Association  some  time  ago  felt  that  it  might  be  a good 
plan  to  have  a get-to-gether  dinner  of  the  English  High  School  Alumni,  and  have  it 
held  in  the  drill  hall  of  the  school  where  we  received  our  early  educational  training. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  today  to  visit  the  school  building,  which  1 venture 
to  say  is  the  first  time  many  of  us  have  entered  it  since  our  graduation.  It  has 
afforded  us  a chance  to  meet  many  of  our  class  mates  as  well  as  other  graduates  of 
the  school.  Such  a meeting  as  this  cannot  help  but  cement  the  interest  of  the 
members  in  the  school  association  and  therefore  increase  its  value  in  the  educational 
interests  of  the  city. 

The  Association  has  been  in  existence  over  seventy  years. 

The  English  High  School  was  founded  in  1821.  We  all  remember  the  cent- 
enary celebration  and  its  great  success. 

The  present  membership  of  the  Association  is  approximately  1800.  At  the 
time  of  my  graduation  no  particular  interest,  as  I remember,  was  displayed  toward 
increasing  the  membership  from  the  graduating  class.  In  fact,  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  I have  been  a member  a comparatively  short  time. 

The  situation  today  is  quite  different.  I can  say  out  of  the  graduating  class 
last  year  of  about  490 — 343  boys  joined  the  Association.  This  is  the  record,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  class  committee  upon  their  success.  I hope  that  this 
year’s  class,  which  I understand  is  larger  in  numbers,  will  even  do  better.  I see 
no  reason  why  in  a comparatively  short  time  this  Association  should  not  have  a 
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membership  of  four  or  five  thousand.  Some  immediate  results  I think  could  be 
accomplished  if  the  class  secretaries  would  consult  with  Mr.  Schell,  the  Association 
secretary,  check  up  the  class  lists  with  those  in  his  possession  and  endeavor  to  get 
the  remaining  graduates  to  join.  I feel,  and  no  doubt  many  of  you  do,  that  as  I 
grow  older  I take  more  interest  in  associations  of  this  character. 

The  life  membership  fee  is  only  $1.00. 

The  English  High  School  Association  is  without  doubt  the  largest  and  most 
influential  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Association  is  in  the  best  financial  condition  of  any  similar  organization 
in  the  country. 

The  fund  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  is  over  $55,000.00,  and  by  resolutions 
just  passed  a greater  latitude  is  given  them  in  the  dispensing  of  these  funds,  whereby 
1 expect  greater  benefit  can  be  shown  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past.  The  fund  as  you  know  is  known  as  the  Teachers  and  Scholars  Aid 
Fund. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  school  there  have  been  ten  head  masters,  Mr.  Snow 
retiring  while  in  office  to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Boston.  The  standard  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston  is  known  all  over 
the  country  and  recognized,  I can  safely  say,  as  high  as  any,  and  the  English  High 
School  stands,  at  the  head  of  all  public  high  schools  for  boys. 

This  school  as  you  know,  is  not  a preparatory  school,  but  you  may  be  interested 
to  learn  that  from  the  graduating  class  of  1923,  about  50  percent  of  the  boys  entered 
35  different  colleges  in  the  country,  and  from  this  class,  11  of  its  members  entered 
Harvard  University  without  an  examination.  This  in  mv  judgment  is  a wonderful 
showing,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  teachers. 

The  educationa  boy  receives  at  this  school  is  fundamentally  one  to  prepare  him 
for  commercial  life. 

I entered  the  school  in  1883,  graduating  in  1886.  At  that  time  the  course  was 
three  years,  and  our  studies  were  pretty  well  mapped  out  for  us  with  a rather  straight 
course  to  follow.  Since  then  the  term  has  been  extended  to  four  years  and  very 
much  greater  latitude  given  to  the  boy  as  to  his  choice  of  studies,  etc.,  all  of  which 
in  my  opinion  is  a move  in  the  right  direction.  A boy  with  this  foundation  should 
become  more  efficient  and  better  able  to  meet  the  daily  problems  of  business  life. 

In  1886  this  school  occupied  only  one  building, — the  one  on  Montgomery 
Street,  and  had  about  650  pupils.  At  that  time  the  school  had  22  teachers,  ex- 
clusive of  the  head  master.  The  graduating  class  was  approximately  140  in  num- 
ber. Today  the  school  not  only  occupies  the  original  building,  but  has  since  ac- 
quired the  old  Boston  Latin  School  situated  on  Warren  Avenue  as  well  as  occupying 
one  or  two  over-flow  buildings.  The  school  has  at  present  an  enrollment  of  over 
3200  pupils,  89  teachers  being  associated  with  Mr.  Downey,  the  present  head  master. 

Mr.  Sylvester  is  the  only  teacher  now  in  the  school  who  was  in  the  service  dur- 
ing my  time. 

From  these  figures  you  can  see  what  an  enormous  growth  the  school  has  had 
and  what  a task  rests  upon  the  principal  and  teachers  in  forming  the  character 
and  properly  educating  that  number  of  boys.  I learned  a short  time  ago  the  age 
of  Mr.  Downey  (which  I shall  not  reveal  to  you  at  this  time),  but  feel  that  I can 
say  that  no  man  of  his  age  holds  such  a responsible  position  in  the  educational 
profession  in  this  country,  and  he  and  his  associates  are  entitled  to  the  full  moral 
support  of  this  organization. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  HEADMASTER 

At  the  English  High  School  Reunion — Thursday,  November  13//?. 

Men  of  the  English  High  School,  I welcome  you  back  to  the  old  school,  to  this 
building  with  its  memories,  its  associations  and  its  traditions.  There  are  those  of 
you  who,  as  undergraduates,  have  attended  this  school  in  another  building,  some  of 
you  perhaps  seeing  this  hall  for  the  first  time.  But  English  High  School  in  any 
building  has  always  the  same  standards  of  democracy,  the  same  high  ideals  of 
service,  the  same  loyalty  of  student  body  and  alumni. 

I say  these  traditions  are  the  same  as  formerly.  Of  these  you  are  a part. 
These  traditions  have  been  inspired,  some  by  events  in  school,  or  outside  of  it;  on 
track  or  field;  in  classroom  or  drill  hall;  some  have  been  inspired  by  local  events 
in  times  of  peace;  by  national  events,  when  this  school,  through  its  students  and 
alumni,  has  played  a conspicuous  part  in  time  of  war.  Our  traditions  of  patriotic 
and  valiant  service  extend  beyond  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  They  are  nearly  a 
century  old.  At  times  these  traditions  are  organized  about  the  school  building, 
hallowed  by  memories  of  the  past.  Then,  too,  at  times  they  gather  about  an 
individual  personality,  or  a group  of  friends,  often  classmates  By  them  the  bonds 
of  fellowship  and  friendship  are  bound  closer  and  firmer. 

All  of  these  things  are  things  that  will  not  perish.  They  are  among  our  choicest 
possessions.  As  I take  it,  the  true  wealth  of  a man  can  best  be  measured  by  the 
strength  of  his  human  ties,  his  home,  his  neighborhood,  his  friendship.  True 
friendship  is  independent  of  wealth  or  material  prosperity.  It  is  because  of  a firm 
belief  in  these  things,  it  is  because  they  are  strongly  endorsed,  it  is  because  these 
ideals  are  generally  followed  among  you  men  that  we  have  such  traditions  in  English 
High  School,  that  we  have  such  a spirit  in  our  alumni  body,  a spirit  that  is  the  envy 
of  every  other  similar  institution  in  this  country. 

The  school  today  is  a very  large  institution,  with  an  undergraduate  body  of 
3300  students,  a faculty  of  92,  and  with  a graduating  class  this  year  of  over  650  boys. 
It  is  a school  on  the  whole  made  up  of  earnest,  hard  working  young  men,  trying 
faithfully  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  future.  About  half  are  preparing  for  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  and  the  other  half  are  preparing  to  enter  business  directly 
on  the  completion  of  their  high  school  course.  I feel  that  on  the  whole  they  are 
boys  that  value  education  and  value  it  highly.  While  varying  in  capacity  and 
aptitude,  their  zeal  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  similar  group  of 
students  in  this  or  any  other  city. 

The  records  of  our  students  at  Harvard  and  Technology,  and  in  the  other 
institutions  where  our  boys  enter,  seem  to  show  us  that  their  preparation  for  college 
is  adequate. 

Last  year  we  were  told  by  the  Dean  of  Harvard  that  the  record  of  our  boys  in 
the  Freshman  class  was  second  among  all  the  public  and  private  schools  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  who  were  doing  satisfactory  work  at 
the  end  of  mid-year.  It  is  a record  of  which  we  are  proud. 

We  send  more  boys  to  the  Institute  of  Technology  than  any  other  public 
school  in  the  country. 

Originally  this  school  was  not  organized  for  college  preparation,  but  there 
has  been,  during  the  last  50  years  a great  demand  for  this  type  of  education,  so 
that  today  not  only  do  we  send  annually,  more  boys  directly  into  business  than  any 
public  school  in  New  England,  but  we  also  send  more  boys  to  higher  institutions 
than  any  other  school  in  New  England. 
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Speaking  figuratively,  I sometimes  conceive  of  English  High  School  as  a great 
vessel,  ploughing  its  course  back  and  forth  across  the  sea.  This  sea  is  time.  The 
voyage  of  this  vessel  is  always  the  same.  It  is  sailing  to  the  land  of  opportunity. 
It  is  a training  ship,  where  the  faculty  of  the  school  are  the  officers  and  the  students 
are  those  in  training.  The  motive  power  is  the  energy  of  the  faculty  and  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  students  and  alumni.  In  a word  it  is  the 
school  spirit  of  all  who  are  or  have  been  on  board.  Those  in  training  disembark 
some  at  this  port,  some  at  that,  some  to  enter  one  walk  of  life,  some  to  enter  another, 
but  the  ship  sails  on.  On  the  bow  are  these  words,  “The  English  High  School”, 
and  underneath  “American  Citizenship.  All  for  one,  and  one  for  All”.  On  the 
mastheads  are  two  flags.  One  is  blue  and  blue,  a symbol  of  abiding  loyalty.  It  is 
the  school  flag.  And  the  other  waving  proudly,  as  it  were,  to  inspire  all  on  board 
with  a spirit  of  faithful  service  of  patriotic  endeavor,  is  that  flag  giving  to  each  a 
lesson  of  patriotism,  of  loyalty  and  integrity.  On  the  other  mast  head  is  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  May  our  vessel  long  continue  its  voyage  over  the  sea  of  time  to  the 
land  of  opportunity. 

“Through  the  ages  grandly  glide, 

Ever  to  thy  sons  a pride, 

English  High,  our  English  High.” 
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Jfyo to  31  “iMjot”  ®lje  prince  Wales 

Sam  Cohen  ’28 

A regular  fellow! 

Nothing  about  the  high  falutin’  butterfly  in  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Yes  sir; 
that’s  my  opinion  of  the  next  King  of  England,  whom  I could  have  touched  at 
Hamilton  when  he  visited  Massachusetts. 

I had  no  idea  at  all  in  my  head  that  I should  have  a chance  to  see  this  remark- 
able man,  who  is  on  most  everybody’s  tongue.  The  surprise  came  as  1 was  handing 
my  boss  a package  he  had  sent  me  after.  As  I was  about  to  leave  him,  he  asked  me 
if  I would  get  up  early  and  go  with  one  of  our  photographers  to  see  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

I was  so  astonished  that  I never  knew  how  1 said  “yes”  to  him.  I was  up  bright 
and  early  and  ready  before  anyone  else.  But  on  our  way  the  photographer  and  the 
reporter  said  that  we  probably  would  not  get  a good  look  at  his  Highness.  So  I 
was  not  in  such  high  spirits  when  we  arrived  at  Hamilton. 

We  stopped  at  a road  house,  they  wouldn’t  allow  us  into  the  estate.  The  Prince 
was  due  to  arrive  at  1.30  and  so  at  11.00,  Mrs.  Tuckerman  allowed  us  to  enter  the 
estate  and  go  over  the  course  that  the  Prince  would  ride  on  so  that  we  could  select 
the  best  spots  for  “shots”. 

It  was  a long  walk  over  the  estate,  which  I thought  would  never  end.  The 
scenes  were  so  remarkable  that  I tripped  over  boughs  at  least  a half  dozen  times. 
The  most  beautiful  scenery  that  I ever  saw  in  life  confronted  me  when  we  entered 
the  Appleton  grounds.  That  was  where  the  Prince  took  the  most  spectacular 
jumps. 

After  the  hunt  we  wandered  around  the  grounds.  I received  the  first  good  piece 
of  news  for  the  day  when  we  accidentally  walked  into  a group  of  photographers. 
They  informed  us  that  the  Prince  on  his  arrival  would  pose  for  us.  You  can  im- 
agine how  my  spirit  changed. 

I was  sent  down  to  a store  about  two  miles  away  to  get  something  to  eat  and 
almost  got  run  over  by  a herd  of  cows.  I had  never  been  very  near  a cow.  As  I 
crossed  the  grounds  I did  not  see  a herd  of  cows  approaching,  and  as  they  came 
near  me  I was  scared  for  a moment  until  I noticed  a farmer  back  of  them.  I thought 
that  there  wouldn’t  be  any  harm  to  run  by  and  as  I started  to  carry  out  my  plan 
they  also  started  to  run  and  one  missed  me  by  inches. 

I had  gone  about  half  way  when  1 noticed  a line  of  autos  approaching. 

1 was  never  so  confused  as  the  auto  rushed  by  me  and  I got  the  first  look  at  the 
“Prince  of  Wales”.  I forgot  about  the  errand  and  started  back,  and  at  the  rate  I 
travelled  I could  have  passed  De  Mar.  It  was  almost  three  minutes  before  I could 
talk  and  when  I told  the  camera  men  we  went  around  the  main  entrance. 

Then  just  as  the  Prince  was  about  to  leave  the  auto  a bunch  of  private  de- 
tectives crowded  us  off  the  entrance  and  we  didn’t  see  the  Prince.  But,  a few 
minutes  later  we  went  over  the  Hamilton  estate  and  Mr.  Hamilton  informed  us  that 
the  Prince  would  pose  for  us.  I was  jubilant.  At  two  o’clock  the  Prince  came  out 
to  pose  for  us.  Mounted  on  the  pride  of  the  stable  “Desert  Queen,”  he  approached 
us.  He  rode  into  the  middle  of  the  little  group  and  almost  stepped  over  me.  He 
did  not  say  a word,  but  halted  his  horse,  so  we  knew  he  was  posing.  I held  a camera, 
called  a Big  Bertha,  in  my  hand  at  the  time.  Then  the  prince  looking  directly  at 
me  seemed  to  say  “All  right”.  I was  so  astounded  that  I did  not  hear  the  photogra- 
pher call  for  the  camera. 
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He  was  a regular  fellow.  He  did  not  put  on  airs,  and  was  natural.  While  he 
was  posing  the  horse  became  restless  and  darted  toward  us.  The  Prince  gently 
called  to  the  horse,  “Here  Old  Top,”  and  brought  it  to  a standstill.  The  horse 
narrowly  missed  me. 

After  this  we  went  down  to  the  first  jump  that  the  Prince  would  take.  The 
photographer  was  ready  to  send  me  back  to  the  office,  but  one  of  the  reporters  took 
the  plates  and  I was  allowed  to  remain. 

At  the  first  jump  I was  most  excited.  The  Prince  on  his  mount  took  the  first 
jump  over  a stonewall  like  a flying  demon.  He  then  took  a hurdle  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  In  the  tumult  I lost  track  of  the  photographer,  but  fortunately 
met  him  as  he  went  to  watch  the  next  jump. 

The  next  time  I saw  the  Prince  he  was  at  the  fourth  jump.  We  then  saw  His 
Highness  ride  along  a stretch  and  the  spectators  stood  on  the  little  mounds  and 
clapped  and  cheered. 

At  the  final  jump  the  Prince  took  the  lead  and  leaped  over  the  highest  point  in 
the  stonewall  so  well  that  the  spectators  were  brought  to  their  feet.  Mr.  Prince, 
one  of  the  riders,  was  hurt  on  one  of  the  jumps  and  someone  yelled  that  the  Prince 
was  hurt.  There  was  wild  excitement  and  the  crowd  broke  loose  to  see.  It  was  a 
Prince,  but  a commoner,  not  THE  Prince. 

The  Prince  posed  again  for  us  after  the  last  jump.  You  can’t  imagine  how 
elated  I felt  when  I reached  Boston,  and  neither  can  I express  it. 

A note  for  the  Cake  Eaters.  The  Prince  is  not  such  a sheik  as  you  think.  In 
my  opinion  he  is  just  a regular  good  sport. 


CLASS  FOOTBALL 

The  Junior  and  Sophomore  class  teams  have  staged  some  merry  battles  at  the 
Randolph  Street  Playgrounds.  The  Juniors  have  had  a very  decisive  edge  over 
their  younger  rivals,  winning  the  first  three  games  by  the  following  scores:  44 — 0, 
19 — 0,  7 — 0.  The  Sophomores  finally  held  the  Juniors  to  a scoreless  tie. 

The  following  members  of  the  Junior  class  will  receive  their  numerals:  Lahun- 
sky,  Klayman,  Levine,  Biller,  Minsky,  Birnhaur.  Mirkin,  Kennan,  Levitt,  Chimetti, 
Freedman,  Kline  ( Capl .),  Goldberg,  Astor  and  J.  Brickman. 

SWIMMING 

According  to  Captain  Bencks  and  Manager  Sullivan,  the  swimming  outlook  is 
very  promising.  New  material  has  greatly  strengthened  the  team,  which  is  mostly 
composed  of  veterans.  Some  of  those  who  are  showing  up  well  are:  Conley  and 
Janeves  in  the  plunges;  Brown  in  the  dash  and  dive;  Hamilton  in  the  junior  50-yds. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  there  is  no  chance  for  anyone  who  wants  to  come 
out.  Men  are  needed  badly  in  both  the  back  and  breast  strokes  junior  events. 

The  manager  has  arranged  the  following  meets: 

Jan.  7 — Malden  at  Malden 

10 — Worcester  at  Worcester 
24 — Gardner  at  Gardner 
Feb.  7 — Andover  at  Andover 
13 — Rindge  at  Cambridge 
19 — Huntington  at  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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NASHUA  GAME 

On  Saturday,  October  11,  the  football  team  took  the  “rattler”  for  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  to  engage  in  a game  of  this  modern  warfare  called  football,  with  the  Nashua 
High  School  football  team.  Nashua,  a newcomer  on  our  schedule,  proved  to  be  a 
powerful  foe.  Nashua  defeated  us  by  two  dropkicks.  Captain  Dohen’s  “educated 
toe”  kicked  both  of  these;  one  being  from  the  thirty-two  yard  line,  and  the  other 
from  the  twenty-yard  line. 

Our  team  threatened  the  Nashua  goal  only  once.  This  was  during  the  third 
quarter,  when  the  ball  was  advanced  to  Nashua’s  5-yd.  line.  The  ball  was  lost 
on  downs,  mainly  through  poor  generalship.  Captain  Regan  played  a wonderful 
game  at  right  guard.  He  completely  outplayed  his  opponent. 

“Chuck”  Kelleher’s  catching  and  running  back  of  punts  was  one  of  the  bright 
features  of  the  game.  Johnnie  Marr  also  showed  the  Nashua  team  something  in 
the  way  of  carrying  the  ball.  Levine  starred  for  Nashua. 

Summary: 

English  Nashua 

Davis,  re  le,  (Taggart),  Fisher 

Michaelson,  rt  It,  Jos.  Kilbane 

Carmody,  (Regan),  rg  lg,  Bruce 

Freno,  c c,  Jas.  Kilbane 

Gatz,  lg  rg,  Farland 

Myerson  (Neusoff),  It  rt,  Grigas 

McCarthy,  le  re,  Sammar 

Kelliher,  qb  qb,  Levine 

Morang,  (J.  Doherty),  rhb  lhb,  McCullam 

Marr,  lhb  rhb,  Lemire 

Crossen,  fb  fb,  (Houghton),  Dohens 

Score:  Nashua  6.  Method:  two  dropkicks  by  Dohens.  Referee;  Joe  Norton. 
Umpire:  Ross.  Head  Linesman:  Dunn.  Time:  Four  10-min.  periods. 
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DORCHESTER  GAME 

On  Tuesday,  October  28,  about  2.20  P.  M.,  one  thousand  cheering  and  happy 
young  men  hurried  eagerly  to  Braves  Field  in  hopes  of  seeing  their  team  give  the 
Dorchester  team  a licking.  All  these  enthusiastic  young  people  were  doomed 
to  a big  disappointment,  for  even  the  rooters  went  home  somewhat  disgusted  by 
the  poor  showing  of  our  quarterbacks  in  their  selection  of  plays,  which  undoubtedly 
helped  to  defeat  our  team.  The  customary  English  High  School  “fite”  seemed  to 
be  A.  W.  O.  L. 

In  the  first  quarter  things  looked  rather  good  for  our  team.  Both  teams  played 
a kicking  and  wait-for-the-break  game,  with  our  punter,  Rudquist,  having  a slight 
advantage  over  the  Dorchester  punter.  Unfortunately,  a dropped  punt  by  Johnnie 
Marr,  on  our  30-yd.  line,  spelled  defeat  for  us,  as  Minnehan  of  Dorchester  recovered 
the  ball.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  Concannon,  the  Dorchester  left 
halfback,  went  through  our  left  tackle  in  five  consecutive  rushes  to  score  the  only 
points  of  the  game.  Dorchester  failed  to  get  the  point  after  the  touchdown. 

The  second  and  third  quarters  were  slow  and  uninteresting,  but  featured  oc- 
casionally by  the  playing  of  Captain  Regan  at  right  guard  and  Freno  at  center. 
These  two  work  together  very  nicely.  McCarthy,  at  left  end  played  a fine  game. 
Time  and  again  his  tackling  of  Concannon  and  Beaverage  stopped  the  Dorchester 
team  from  running  up  a lop-sided  score. 

The  E.  H.  S.  rooters  began  to  “perk”  up  a bit  in  the  last  quarter,  for,  by  the 
rushing  of  the  ball  by  Crossen,  Doherty,  Marr  and  “Wee  Chuck”  Kelleher,  the  team 
got  three  first  downs.  This  march  to  Dorchester’s  goal  was  not  long-lived,  for  on 
the  first  down,  our  quarterback  called  for  a forward  pass  which  was  intercepted  by 
Beaverage  of  Dorchester. 

The  game  ended  with  Dorchester  threatening  our  goal  line. 

“Wee  Chuck”  Kelleher  gave  a courageous  exhibition  of  stamina  and  grit.  He 
sure  does  tackle  hard. 

Johnnie  Marr  was  handicaped  with  a lame  left  leg  that  didn’t  help  his  playing. 

Concannon,  Beaverage  and  Golub  played  well  for  Dorchester. 

Summary: 

English  Dorchester 

Davis,  re  le,  Nelson 


Michaelson,  (Silverman),  rt 
Regan,  ( Capt .),  rg 
Freno,  (Hinden),  c 
Myerson,  (Gotz,  Izanstat),  lg 
Rudquist,  (Myerson)  It 
Kelleher,  (McCarthy),  le 
Marr,  (Kelleher),  qb 
H.  Doherty,  rhb 
Morang,  lhb 
Crossen,  fb 

Score:  Dorchester  High 

Woodlock.  Umpire:  Kenney. 


It,  Golub 
rg,  (O’Connell),  Silverman 
c,  Minehan 
rg,  (Capt.)  Barry 
rt,  Arber 
re,(Stoneberg),  Mulligan 
qb,  Moulton 
lhb,  Concannon 
rhb,  McDonald 
fb,  Beaverage 

6.  Touchdown:  Concannon.  Referee:  A.  J. 

Linesman:  Crowley.  Time:  Four  10-min.  periods 


MECHANIC  ARTS  GAME 

Playing  heads-up  football,  the  wearers  of  the  Blue  and  Blue  came  through, 
defeating  Mechanic  Arts  in  a very  stubborn  and  hard  fought  game.  Right  at 
the  start,  our  team  showed  its  great  defensive  power  by  taking  the  ball  away  from  the 
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Mechanic’s  team  on  downs.  Mechanics  was  the  first  team  to  score.  Their  touch- 
down was  scored  in  the  following  manner.  Cusick,  Mechanic’s  premier  kicker,  got 
off  a long  punt.  The  ball  landing  on  the  30-yd.  line,  rolled  to  the  3-yd.  line  before 
Crossen  fell  on  it.  Rudquist  attempted  to  kick  from  in  back  of  his  goal  line  but 
De  Vitt  blocked  and  recovered  the  ball,  scoring  a touchdown  for  Mechanics.  For- 
tunately, for  us,  Mechancis  failed  to  get  the  point  after  the  touchdown. 

The  third  quarter  saw  both  teams  doing  a lot  of  rushing  with  the  ball.  In  this 
period  our  old  nemesis,  fumbling,  began  to  pop  up  with  a Mechanics  man  usually 
recovering  the  ball.  Mechanics  must  have  been  grateful  for  recovering  such  breaks. 

In  the  last  quarter  our  team  made  its  real  bid  for  victory.  The  wearers  of 
the  Blue  and  Blue  took  Mechanics  right  off  their  feet.  By  the  brilliant  but  savage 
rushing  of  Crossen,  Raemer  and  Kelleher,  the  ball  was  brought  to  the  enemy’s 
3-yd.  line.  The  English  High  rooters  almost  had  heart-failure,  for  at  this  critical 
moment  the  ball  was  fumbled.  For  once  this  year  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  smiled  on 
the  team.  The  ball  was  recovered  by  Crossen,  who  carried  the  ball,  after  three  trys 
for  a touchdown.  Crossen  also  scored  the  point  after  the  touchdown,  by  placing  a 
neat  drop  kick  between  the  up-rights.  This  was  the  winning  point. 

Captain  Regan  and  Joe  Freno  played  a wonderfully  good  game  in  the  line. 
Crossen  played  his  usual  brilliant  game  in  the  backfield,  as  did  Romer,  Marr, 
Kelleher  and  Sheehan. 

Summary: 

English  Mechanics 

McCarthy,  le  re,  Ott 

Rudquist,  It  rt,  Waskewitz 

Myerson,  lg  rg,  Thomas 

Freno,  c c,  Kenney 

Regan,  rg  lg,  Geotz 

Michaelson,  rt  It,  Cusick 

Davis,  re  le,  DeVitt 

Sheehan,  qb  qb,  Snyder 

Romer,  lhb  rhb,  Donnelly 

Doherty,  rhb  lhb,  Whitehead 

Crossen,  fb  fb,  Sherman 

Score:  English  7,  Mechanics  6.  Referee:  Ryan.  Umpire:  Hoey.  Head 

Linesman:  Crowley.  Substitutes,  English:  Marr  for  Doherty,  Hall  for  Davis, 

Gruber  for  Freno,  Kelleher  for  Sheehan.  Substitutes,  Mechanics:  Moore  for  Sher- 
man, McCarthy  for  De  Vitt,  Drew  for  Thomas,  Boch  for  Snyder.  Time:  12-min. 
periods. 


TRACK 

Candidates  for  the  track  team  will  probably  be  called  out  a few  days  before  this 
issue  of  the  Record  is  published,  but  it  is  only  fitting  that  a few  words  should  be 
written  about  the  track  team. 

Your  English  High  has  been  the  almost  undisputed  champ  in  this  great  sport 
for  years  and  years.  I know  that  all  of  you  want  this  school  to  occupy  this  position 
in  the  future.  If  you  do,  don’t  be  a bunch  of  slackers.  Any  of  you  fellows  who 
can,  or  think  you  can,  run  fairly  well,  report  to  Coach  Wilson  without  fail,  any  after- 
noon during  the  school  week.  Runners  and  field  men  are  needed  in  almost  every 
event.  Do  your  duty  and  help  fill  these  vacancies. 
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Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you.  So  say  the  old  philosophers.  If  you 
hear  a good  joke,  you  laugh  alone;  however,  simple  logic  shows  us  that  if  you  pass 
it  on  to  the  Record,  the  rest  of  the  world  laughs  with  you.  The  Record  Contribution 
Box  isn’t  painted  a pretty,  bright  color  as  it  perhaps  should  be,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  still  there. 

Fall  into  the  spirit  of  the  old  grad  who  dropped  this  into  the  box  on  the  day  of 
the  Alumni  Reunion:  “Although  I am  not  attending  E.  H.  S.  this  year,  I still  pos- 
sess the  E.  H.  S.  spirit.  I procured  a copy  of  the  Record  to-day,  and  I read  your 
request  that  all  readers  send  in  any  joke  that  they  happened  to  hear,  so  here  goes 
one: 

Pat’s  left  eye  was  badly  discolored.  His  wife  asked  who  did  it. 

“Mike  Murphy,”  replied  he  sadly. 

“What?”  she  exclaimed,  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  let  a little  shrimp  like 
Micky  Murphy  black  your  eye?” 

“Martha,”  said  Pat,  holding  up  his  hand  reproachfully,  “don’t  spake  so  dis- 
respectfully of  the  dead.” 

— M.  G. 

Now,  fellows,  do  YOUR  share  for  YOUR  Record ! 

OUR  EDITORS  AGREE 

A Kansas  man  wrote  to  his  newspaper  and  asked:  “What’s  the  matter  with  my 
hens?  Every  morning  when  I go  to  feed  them  I find  some  of  them  have  keeled  over 
to  rise  no  more.” 

To  which  the  editor  replied:  “They’re  dead.” 

:j«  :f: 

Dan:  “She  gave  me  a wooden  look.” 

Druff:  “Beam?” 

Dan:  “No,  bored.” 

It’s  better  to  have  loved  a short  man  than  never  to  have  loved  a tall. 
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On  this  one  fact 
I’ll  lay’a  bet; 

The  slowest  man 
Can  run  in  debt. 

And  yet,  please  note, 

That  debt  most  thrives 
On  those  who  lead 
The  fastest  lives. 

Tough:  “Say,  are  youse  lookin’  fer  trouble?” 

Dandy;  “No,  I’m  not,  I assure  you.” 

Tough:  “Well,  you  don’t  need  to  git  ugly  about  it.” 

Good  Samartian;  “My  good  man,  you  had  better  take  the  trolley  home.” 
Horrible  Example;  “Sno  ushe,  my  wife  wouldn’t  let  me  keep  it  in  the  house.’ 

You  can  never  drive  a nail  with  a sponge,  no  matter  how  much  you  soak  it. 

Puer  ex  Jersey 
lens  ad  school 
Vidit  in  meaaow 
Infestum  mule. 

Ille  approaches 
O magnus  sorrow 
Funus  ad  morrow 

MORAL 

Quid  vidit  a thing 
Non  ei  well-known 
Est  bene  for  him 
Relinqui  id  alone. 

Irate  Doctor  (shoving  up  window  to  see  who  is  rapping  on  the  door):  “Well?” 
Voice  (from  below):  “No,  darn  it.  Sick!” 

The  secret  of  many  a suddenly  rich  man’s  success  is  a secret  still. 

First  Flea:  “Been  on  a hike?” 

Second  Flea:  “No,  on  a tramp.” 

A woodpecker  lit  on  a Sophomore’s  head, 

And  settled  down  to  drill; 

He  bored  away  for  half  an  hour, 

And  then  he  broke  his  bill. 
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“Which  branch  of  the  air  service  is  Herbert  in?” 

“Congress.” 

* * * * * 

Husband:  “My  wife  has  a new  sickness.” 

Friend:  “What  is  it?” 

Husband:  “My  money  is  all  gone  every  morning.” 

Friend:  “What  sickness  can  you  attribute  that  to?” 

Husband:  “She  walks  in  MY  sleep.” 

He:  “I  haven’t  had  any  sleep  for  days.” 

It:  “Why,  what’s  the  matter?” 

He:  “I  sleep  nights.” 

Our  idea  of  an  optimist  is  the  man  who  tried  to  sell  some  Ford  jokes  to  the 
“Dearborn  Independent.” 

THE  LAP  OF  THE  WAVES 
While  boating  on  the  bay  one  night, 

I saw  the  ocean’s  arm 
Steal  gently  ’round  a neck  of  land, 

To  keep  its  shoulder  warm. 

This  made  me  jealous  as  could  be, 

It  made  me  real  sore; 

And  so  I paddled  toward  the  land, 

And  closely  hugged  the  shore. 

Up:  “What  do  you  think  of  airships?” 

Down:  “They  are  no  good  on  earth.” 

They:  “What’s  your  idea  of  a man  with  horse  sense?” 

Those:  “One  with  stable  thoughts.” 

Bad:  “People  say  I have  eyes  just  like  father.” 

Worse:  “Uh  huh,  pop-eyed.” 

“You  ain’t  what  you  were  cracked  up  to  be,”  remarked  the  pitcher  to  the  ice 
on  the  day  after. 

* * * * * 

“Ma  asked  me  if  I was  stealing  jam  and  1 told  ner,  ‘Yes’!” 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  ‘No’?” 

“I  hadn’t  the  face  to  deny  it.” 

***** 

“Try  this  on  your  piano,”  said  the  exasperated  neighbor  as  he  handed  an  axe 
to  the  beginner  next  door. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  scene,  and  the  heroine  was  starving. 

“Bread!”  she  cried,  “Give  me  bread!” 

And  the  curtain  came  down  with  a roll. 
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First  Old  Maid  (awakening):  “There’s  a man  in  the  house.” 

Second  Old  Maid:  “You  shut  the  door  and  I’ll  lock  the  windows.” 

Of  all  the  heroes  in  this  world 
I think  there’s  none  so  fine, 

As  the  guy  who  stands  and  stands  and  stands, 

Wh  en  he’s  last  in  ticket  line. 

He:  “What  do  you  think  of  that  speaker’s  execution?” 

Him:  “I  am  in  favor  of  it.” 

Man  overboard  (who  has  fallen  off  board  ship  unnoticed):  “Well,  boys,  drop 
me  a line  sometimes.” 

Bill:  “Have  you  had  your  iron  today?” 

Board:  “Yeah,  all  kinds  of  junk  for  dinner.” 

Pat:  “Hey,  Mike,  you’re  putting  your  stocking  on  inside  out.” 

Mike:  “I  know  it;  there’s  a hole  on  the  other  side.” 

HEARD  IN  C43 

Prof:  “What  do  we  owe  to  chemistry?” 

Stude:  “Most  of  our  blondes.” 

“That’s  the  guy  I’m  laying  for,”  said  the  hen  as  the  farmer  crossed  the  farm 
yard. 

He  sipped  the  nectar  from  her  lips, 

As  ’neath  the  moon  they  sat; 

And  wondered  if  ever  man  before, 

Had  drunk  from  a mug  like  that. 

Hee:  “Why  do  boys  leave  home.” 

Haw:  “Because  they  can’t  take  it  with  them.” 

“I  hear  that  Hank  had  an  accident!” 

“Yes,  some  one  gave  him  a tiger  cub,  and  told  him  it  would  eat  off  his  hand.” 
“Well?” 

“It  did.” 

Sir  Caustic  (as  they  pass  two  mules):  “Relatives  of  yours,  I suppose  ” 

Lady  Luna  Caustic;  “Oh,  yes!  by  marriage.” 

ifc  :f:  :jc 

I rose  and  gave  her  my  seat; 

I could  not  let  her  stand. 

She  made  me  think  of  mother,  with 
That  strap  held  in  her  hand. 
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Mr.  M.:  “How  do  you  know  alcohol  is  lighter  than  water?’’ 

Stewed:  “Because  it  goes  to  your  head  when  you  drink  it.’’ 

***** 

No,  Oswald,  a zebra  is  not  a sport-model  jackass. 

Advice  to  Freshies: 

“Don’t  use  floor  oil  for  hair  tonic  just  because  the  label  says,  ‘Good  for  wood 
work’.” 

***** 

The  Stricken  One:  “Do  you  think  you  could  learn  to  love  me?” 

She:  “I’m  afraid  not.” 

T.  S.  O.:  “ ’Tis  as  I feared,  too  old  to  learn.” 

Whatever  else  may  happen, 

Now  that  the  country’s  dry, 

The  sailor  still  will  have  his  port 
The  farmer  has  his  rye; 

The  cotton  still  has  got  its  gin, 

The  seacoast  has  its  bar, 

And  each  of  us  will  have  a bier, 

No  matter  where  we  are. 

Patient:  “Shall  I follow  any  certain  rules  in  order  to  be  100  years  old?” 

Doc:  “No,  just  keep  right  on  living,  that’s  all.” 

A paint  manufacturer  recently  received  the  following  letter: 

“Gentlemen,  will  you  please  send  me  enough  of  your  red  and  white  striped  paint 
to  cover  one  barber  pole.” 


THE  HEN 

Alas,  my  child,  where  is  the  pen 
That  can  do  justice  to  the  Hen? 

Like  Royalty  she  goes  her  way, 

Laying  foundations  every  day; 

Though  not  for  public  buildings  yet 
For  custard,  card,  and  omelette. 

Or  if  too  old  for  such  a use, 

They  have  their  fling  at  some  abuse, 

Such  as,  to  censure  plays  unfit, 

Upon  the  stage  they  make  a hit. 

Or  at  elections,  seal  the  fate 
Of  some  obnoxious  candidate. 

That’s  why,  my  child,  we  prize  the  hen. 
Whose  egg  is  mightier  than  the  pen. 
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In  our  previous  issue,  we  discussed  the  fact  that  the  exchange  department  is 
usually  uninteresting  and  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  reader.  Some  editors, 
to  offset  this  blot  on  their  otherwise  commendable  column,  devise  means  of  slipping 
into  their  section  a little  clean-cut  humor  and  interest.  Here,  however,  a huge 
blunder  is  made,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  Exchange  Editor  has  a great 
tendency  to  over  do,  which  eventually  results  in  the  fact  that  though  his  column  is 
very  interesting  and  humorous,  he  has  spent  so  much  time  and  effort  on  this  supple- 
mentary factor  that  he  has  relaxed  on  the  fundamental  part,  that  of  commenting. 
As  a result  his  department  is  practically  worthless  as  a medium  for  intercourse  and 
friendly,  helpful  criticisms  among  school  papers. 

This  inexcusable  error  is  prevalent  among  many  exchange  editors  and  we  have 
happened  upon  numerous  instances  wherein  this  oversight  is  clearly  evident.  In 
such  cases  we  find  that  the  exchange  column  is  an  excellent  humor  department, 
and  its  exchange  comments  confined  merely  to  two  or  three  lines  at  the  most,  which 
are  of  but  little  importance  in  suggesting  improvements  of  the  paper  upon  which 
it  has  commented.  A valuable  point  to  remember  is  that  the  exchange  column  is 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  brother  paper,  not  for  its  few  readers.  Of  course  if 
one  has  the  excellent  faculty  of  making  his  department  interesting,  without  lessen- 
ing its  value,  all  the  better. 

None  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the  best  written  form  of  humor  lies  in  the 
miniature  story  that  contains  a climax  at  which  no  sane  person  can  refrain  from 
laughter.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Joke.  Incidentally  we  advocate  one  method 
of  supplying  an  exchange  column  with  humor.  A good  exchange  joke  placed  in 
between  each  comment  will  serve  to  accomplish  far  more  than  the  exaggerated  at- 
tempts at  wit  which  reduce  the  value  of  many  an  exchange  department.  In  such 
cases  the  tendency  to  overdo  is  also  great,  for  we  have  seen  one  editor  fill  an  entire 
page  with  exchange  jokes  without  making  a single  comment.  Perhaps  he  was 
competing  with  his  humor  editor. 

The  Q,  Quincy  High  School,  Quincy,  111.: — Your  stories  are  excellent  and  “The 
Calendar”  is  full  of  pep.  School  events  are  well  w'ritten  and  interesting.  Your 
Junior  Highs  are  on  the  job,  and  “Grins”,  the  majority  though  lost  among  the 
advertisements,  are  good. 

The  Hillbilly,  Ashville  High  School,  N.  C.: — A compact,  attractive  little  maga- 
zine. “The  Lost  Colony”  is  an  unusual  story  and  captivates  us.  Your  attempt 
at  poetry  is  noteworthy,  but  you  also  lack  what  seems  to  be  the  chief  fault  in  prac- 
tically every  other  paper  for  this  month — -a  page  of  cartoons.  Your  exchange 
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department  can  be  improved  in  the  length  of  the  comments,  for  we  stubbornly 
adhere  to  the  fact  that  any  paper  is  worthy  of  more  than  just  a two-line  comment. 

He:  “I  wonder  why  women  were  made  so  foolish.” 

She:  “To  match  the  men,  of  course.” 

The  Stikine  Messenger — WOW!  ! ! ! No,  we  didn’t  get  stung.  What  caused  our 
exclamation  was  a sight  of  the  farthest  exchange  we  have  yet  received.  It  comes 
all  the  way  from  Wrangell,  Alaska!  Gee,  who’d  have  thought  of  it.  We  eagerly 
opened  the  package  for  a glimpse  of  this  little  magazine  and — jiminy  crickets! 
More  startling  features  are  discovered.  A first  impression  compelled  us  to  declare 
that  the  paper  was  far  below  the  standard  set  by  others,  but  when  we  had  perused 
deeper  into  its  rather  cold  appearing  pages,  we  were  agreeably  astonished  to  find 
that  for  all  its  handicapped  location,  and  under  the  circumstances  we  shall  presently 
reveal  it  is  without  any  question  of  doubt,  the  finest  little  paper  we  have  exchanged. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  school  notes,  and  is  the  cause  for  our  above  declara- 
tion : 

“The  Sophomore  class,  largest  in  the  school,  has  an  enrollment  of  eleven.” 

Null  sed! 

Now  for  our  comment. 

The  cover  design,  or  rather  the  cover,  for  there  is  no  design,  is  entirely  bare 
except  for  the  three  words  announcing  the  paper’s  name.  Its  bareness,  however, 
gives  it  an  appearance  of  frigidness,  and  this  in  accordance  with  the  climate  of  its 
country.  It  contains  but  sixteen  pages.  This  is  exceptionally  commendable, 
for  our  own  school  paper  rarely  exceeds  the  two  score  mark,  with  our  3000  odd  enroll- 
ment. Wrangell  High  has  a student  body  of  23! 

“The  Messenger ” is  chock-full  of  interesting  essays,  though  a short  story  sup- 
stituted  for  a few  of  these  would  make  the  paper  more  interesting.  Class  notes  are 
well  written  and  the  humor  is  as  laughable  as  that  of  any  other  paper.  Though  you 
have  but  a score  or  so  of  students,  if  you  were  able  to  dig  out  one  who  could  con- 
tribute a cut  or  cartoon,  your  paper  would  be  doubly  attractive.  We  admire  your 
spirit  and  wish  you  the  greatest  of  luck.  Come  again. 

lie  who  intends  to  get  up  early  with  the  sun,  shouldn't  sit  up  late  with  the  daughter. 

Ah!  Here’s  our  ancient,  friendly  enemy  school  paper,  the  Register,  from  Boston 
Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Though  its  first  issue  contains  but  twenty-four  pages,  three  fairly  good  stories 
are  an  interesting  and  good  literary  feature.  We  think,  however,  that  a solution 
to  the  mystery  in  “Dead  Man’s  Groans”  would  greatly  increase  its  value.  The 
editorial  entitled  “The  Register”  receives  our  sincere  approbation,  but  the  only 
jokes  of  real  mirth  are  small  in  number,  and  these  we  find  are  exchange  jokes.  Also, 
a page  of  cartoons,  which  is  usually  an  excellent  feature  in  your  paper,  is  missing. 
“Man’s  Discovery  of  God”,  the  single  attempt  at  poetry,  is  not  without  merit. 

The  Libbey  Crystal,  Libbey  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio — One  of  tie  finest  papers 
upon  which  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  comment.  “The  Crystal”  is  a stranger 
to  us,  but  we  hope  it  will  come  regularly,  henceforth. 

“What  the  Moon  Knew”  is  an  admirable  piece  of  \Vork  and  we  would  like  to 
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meet  the  author  of  it — not  only  because  it  happens  to  be  a “she”,  but  you  know  how 
it  is;  we  like  to  meet  the  scrivener  whose  work  we  admire,  especially  if  the  author 
is  of  the  fairer  sex. 

The  “Crystal  Gazer”  announces  coming  events  in  a manner  altogether  novel, 
and  “Sports”  contrary  to  usual  expectations,  is  interesting.  We  refer  particularly 
to  the  excellent  photographs  of  your  captains  and  coach.  The  humor  found  under 
the  unique  title  of  “Giggle  Germs”,  is  perhaps  the  finest,  friendliest,  and  cleanest 
which  we  have  yet  enjoyed.  Your  numerous,  excellent  cuts  offset  the  lack  of  a page 
of  cartoons.  We  find  no  exchange  column,  but  since  an  exchange  editor  is  listed, 
we  hope  to  see  the  beaming  countenance  of  this  department  in  your  next  issue. 

:fc  ^ 

“Did  you  ever  take  chloroform ?” 

“ No,  who  teaches  it?’’ 

The  Imp,  Brighton  High,  Brighton,  Mass.: — The  story  entitled  “Twin  Trou- 
bles,” is  good  and  your  orchestra  notes  are  interesting.  The  exchange  editor  mod- 
estly claims  inexperience,  but  that  particular  department  is  first  class.  We  count 
almost  forty  students  connected  directly  and  indirectly  with  your  paper,  yet  we  find 
but  fourteen  pages  of  contents.  We  refer  you  to  the  example  set  by  “The  Stikine 
Messenger’’ , the  school  of  which,  with  a total  pupil  enrollment  of  half  that  number 
publishes  a sixteen-page  paper.  We  also  suggest  you  have  a regular  joke  column, 
instead  of  slipping  in  three  cracks  of  wit.  That  was  all  we  could  find. 

The  Rail  Splitter,  Lincoln  Community  High  School,  Lincoln,  111.: — Congratu- 
lations to  your  art  editor.  The  cover  design  is  so  realistic  and  so  much  in  accord- 
ance with  the  name  of  your  paper  and  its  school,  that  we  rate  it  among  the  best 
cover  fronts  that  have  passed  under  our  scrutiny.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  you,  too, 
have  started  a poetry  department  and  envy  you  all  the  more  because  of  our  own 
lack  of  poets.  We  note,  approvingly,  that  not  a single  activity  is  lacking  a good, 
interesting  write-up.  We  suggest  a page  of  cartoons,  and  a removal  of  the  ad- 
vertisements from  the  contents  part  of  the  paper. 

Thirty  days  has  September — 

All  the  rest  I don't  remember-, 

You  needn't  bother  me  at  all, 

The  calendar  is  on  the  wall. 

% :f:  ^ 

The  Distaff,  Girls’  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.: — Now  we’ve  got  to  be  ver, 
ver,  careful  with  this  exchange.  You  see,  in  the  first  place,  their  school  is  but  three 
blocks  away  from  ours;  in  the  second  unfortunate  instance,  it  happens  that  they  are 
of  the  opposite  sex  and  we  can’t  be  too  critical  even  if  we  wanted  to. 

This  particular  paper  has  always  been  notorious  for  its  huge  editorial  staff 
and  small  number  of  pages.  Then  we  find  under  the  title  “Editorials,”  only  one 
of  these  outbursts  of  sagacity.  However,  since  it  deserves  merit,  this  error  is  in  part 
atoned  for.  International  topics  are  capably  discussed  under  “Current  Events”. 
Stories  are  in  abundance,  but  “Happenings”  are  unpardonably  brief.  Surely  your 
paper  received  more  than  three  exchanges, 
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